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THE HINDU DHARMA. 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


ROM the time the history of the Aryans in India com- 

menced up till to-day, it has been the privilege or the 
misfortune of India to be faced with serious racial and reli- 
gious crises. In a special sense, India has been a small 
edition of the world, serving as a laboratory where experi- 
ments of racial and religious syntheses relevant to the prob- 
lems of the world are undertaken and worked out. If it be 
true that every people has its own distinctive note and 
brings out one particular aspect of the divine manifestation, 
India seems to have been selected, in the economy of things, 
for the purpose of offering solutions for racial and religious 
conflicts. 

In the long history of the Hindu religion with all its cross 
currents and backwaters, with the windings of the stream 
and the barren expanses of sand, it is possible to discern a 
general tendency, a spiritual direction which has continued 
the same in spite of varying expressions. The central 
principles of the ancient Hindu dharma are not dead shells, 
but living powers full of strength and suggestiveness. Even 
if it be not so, it is not altogether without interest to under- 
stand the principles of the Hindu faith which has more than 
two hundred million followers to-day. 

The term ‘“‘dharma’”’ is one of complex significance. It 
stands for all those ideals and purposes, influences and insti- 
tutions that shape the character of man both as an indi- 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 1. 
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vidual and as a member of society. It is the law of right 
living, the observance of which secures the double object of 
happiness on earth and salvation.! It is ethics and religion 
combined. The life of a Hindu is regulated, to a very de- 
tailed extent, by the laws of dharma. His fasts and feasts, 
his social and family ties, his personal habits and tastes 
are all considered by it. 

Moksha or spiritual freedom is the aim of all human life. 
It is the destiny of man to reach the summits of spirit and 
attain immortality. Weare the children of God, Amritasya 
putrah. The eternal dream of the human heart, the aspira- 
tion of the soul to come to its own is the basis of the Hindu 
dharma. It assumes that the fundamental reality is the 
soul of man. All desires of the heart, all discussions of 
logic presuppose the reality of the Atman. It is something 
unprovable by reason, though no proof is possible without 
it. Nor is it a mere matter of faith, since it is the faith 
which underlies all reason. If the self of man is open to 
doubt, then nothing on earth is free from it. If anything 
can be, then the soul is. It is the ultimate truth which is 
above all change, the unseen reality which is the basis of all 
life and logic. It is the mystery which silently affirms itself. 
What our minds think is not of much importance beside 
the truth that we are. The fears of man are due to the im- 
perfections which shut him from his destiny, the darkness 
which hides the light within. If we take refuge in the self, 
the only fixed point of our being, we shall know that we are 
not alone in the apparently endless road of life or samsdra 
and that we can overcome the world and defy death. 
“Greater is he that is within you than he that is in the 
world.’’? 

While the spiritual perfection of man is the aim of all 
endeavor, the Hindu dharma does not insist on any religious 
belief or form of worship. The utmost latitude is allowed 
in the matter of addressing and approaching the supreme. 
The Hindu thinkers were good students of philosophy and 





1 Abhyudaya and Nihéreyasa. 
2J, John, V, 21. 
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sociology and never felt called upon to enforce religious 
belief. Misunderstandings and antagonisms in religious 
matters arise, when we put forward excessive claims on be- 
half of our own views of God. Besides, religion implies 
freedom and it is the greatest injury that we can inflict on 
man to compel him to accept what he cannot understand. 
Again, it is difficult to classify the ways of man to God. 
The heart of man has written, in its blood, its pathway to 
God. A Sanskrit verse says, ‘‘ As the birds float in the air 
and the fish swim in the sea leaving no traces behind, even 
so are the paths traversed by the spiritual.”” Christ spoke 
of the mystery of the divine life revealing itself in the finite 
soul, ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth; thou hearest the 
sound thereof, and canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, so is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
God reveals himself now by a flash of lightning, now by a 
tremor in the soul. To a Hindu who has understood the 
spirit of his religion all faiths aresacred. In Rabindranath’s 
school at Bolpur, where the one Invisible God is worshipped, 
abuse of others’ faiths is disallowed. Gandhi is most toler- 
ant in his religious views. Regarding the attitude of the 
Brahman thinkers to other religions, Wilson writes, ‘‘ The 
Brahmans who compiled a code of Hindu law, by command 
of Warren Hastings, preface their performance by affirming 
the equal merit of every form of religious worship. Con- 
trarieties of belief, and diversities of religion, they say, are 
in fact part of the scheme of providence; for as a painter 
gives beauty to a picture by a variety of colors, or as a 
gardener embellishes his garden with flowers of every hue, 
so God appointed to every tribe its own religion that man 
might glorify him in diverse modes, all having the same end 
and being equally acceptable in his sight.’ 

This does not, however, mean that the Hindu thinkers 
have no right ideas of God and consider all beliefs to be 
equally true. They have a sure perception of the highest 
truth, though they do not insist on a universal acceptance 





3H. H. Wilson: Essays and Lectures, Vol. II, p. 8. 
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of it. They believe that if the mind is enlightened the 
truth will be spontaneously perceived. Every religion is 
an expression of the mental and social evolution of the peo- 
ple who adopt it. It is therefore mischievous to attempt 
any sudden supplanting of existing beliefs by new ones. 
The cruder conceptions will give way before the rising 
rational reflection and the true reformer tries to improve 
the mental and moral nature of men. Truth is not so 
much the result of theological faith as the experience of a 
deeper moral life. So the Hindu thinkers pay more atten- 
tion to the discipline than to the doctrine. The religion of 
the Hindus is not a theology as a scheme of life. Whether 
one is an orthodox Hindu or not depends, not on whether 
one believes this or that view of God, but on whether one 
accepts or rejects the dharma.‘ 

The highest life enjoined by the dharma is what follows 
naturally from vital faith in the reality of God. If the in- 
dwelling of God in man is the highest truth, conduct which 
translates it into practice is ideal conduct. The several 
virtues are forms of the truth, satyadkdras.5 Truth, beauty 
and goodness are a part of the life stuff of the ideal man. 
He will be an embodiment of the virtues of self-denial, 
humility, fraternal love and purity. By the mastery of soul 
over sense, clouds of hate and mists of passion dissolve and 
he will be filled with gdnti or serenity and will remain abso- 
lutely calm in moments of great peril, personal loss or public 
calamity. With tranquility of soul, a steady pulse and a 
clear eye he will do the right thing at the right moment. 
He does not belong to this country or that, but is in a true 
sense the citizen of the world. The quality of sativa with 
its ideals of joy and love predominates over those of rajas 
with its craving for power and pride and tamas, with its dul- 
ness and inertia. For the perfect men, the dharma is an 
inspiration from within; for others it is an external com- 
mand, what custom and public opinion demand. 

The ideal which requires us to refrain from anger and 





4See Manu IT, 11. 
’See Mahabharata. Anuéasana parva 162 and Santi parva 33. 
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covetousness, to be pure and loving in thought, word and 
deed is much too high for those passing through the storm 
and stress of a life of sin and suffering. It seems to demand 
of life what it possibly cannot give. It kills all the constitu- 
ent conditions of life. If renunciation of all were necessary 
for salvation, many may not care to be saved. The world 
is so organized that those who practice the Divine rule do 
not have much chance of success or survival. We are 
familiar with the way in which the Sermon on the Mount is 
dismissed as impossible idealism. We cannot be turning 
cheeks to smiters to receive blows when it is so tempting to 
give blows on both the cheeks. It may be divine to rejoice 
in suffering, but the flesh is weak for all that. Christendom 
consoles itself in the belief that even Jesus nodded once or 
twice. ‘‘O, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.”’ ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Those who pride themselves on their practical 
spirit reduce the ideals to the level of ordinary human 
nature, subject to the temptations of power and profit, the 
flesh and the devil. The modern wordly reformer says, 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ but I say unto you, ‘Thou shalt not kill 
except animals for food, birds for sport and men in battle.’ 
It hath been said, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ But I say unto 
you, ‘Thou shalt not covet except on a large scale as in 
trade and imperialism.’ Again, ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, ‘Thou shalt not hate,’ but I 
say unto you, ‘Thou shalt not hate except the backward 
races, the enemy nations and the weak of the world.’” 
Alarmed at the sacrifices exacted by a religious life which 
tells us that happiness does not depend on power or wealth 
but on love and peace, our advanced reformers make so 
many reservations to the divine law that they completely 
destroy the force of the latter and justify our modern prac- 
tice that violence, abundance of possessions and armaments 
are the final end of man’s life. They conveniently forget 
the story of that friend of ours who planned to build great 
storehouses to provide an abundance for many years but 
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was cheated of his chance by the blow of death, which came 
overnight. 

The Hindu thinkers are conscious of the great gulf that 
separates the actual nature of man which is bad from the 
ideal which seems to be well-nigh impossible. The con- 
sciousness of the great distance between the actual and the 
ideal does not tempt them to distort the ideal itself. It 
would be a blasphemy against the spirit in us that shall not 
be forgiven. They therefore attempt to develop the in- 
finitely precious ideal from out of the apparently refractory 
stuff of life. The nature of man and his habits of judgment 
change rather slowly. We must have patience in the striv- 
ing after perfection. The law of Karma tells us that mil- 
lions of lives are consumed before one perfect life is pro- 
duced. For thought to reach the highest plane we must 
plan, toil and agonize a lot. For our heart to pulse with 
joy, countless hearts must be burned out by suffering. 
Many strivings and sacrifices are needed to generate a holy 
character. Most men climb up the ladder to the spiritual 
heights only rung by rung. Few can fly from the bottom 
to the top at one bound. The varndgrama dharma or the 
discipline of the classes and stages of life is the Hindu’s de- 
vice for the gradual improvement of human nature. It is 
intended to make all the Lord’s people prophets. Its 
principles are those of a kingdom of spirit, not a civil com- 
monwealth, of a universal institution, not a national organi- 
zation. If morality is that which conscience imposes, and 
law that which state commands, the dharma is neither the 
one nor the other. It is the tradition sustained by the con- 
viction of countless generations of men, which helps to 
build the soul of truth in us. It corresponds to the Sitt- 
lichkeit of the Germans and is independent of both the indi- 
vidual conscience and the laws of the state. That is why 
dynastic feuds and imperialist aggressions have not touched 
the life of India which has continued the same for nearly 
fifty centuries. Successive storms of conquest have passed 
over the changeless millions as wind over reeds. 

Moksha or liberation is the ideal towards which humanity 
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has to move. All life is set to the music of this ideal. All 
men are equal in that they are born of God. They are 
equal since they are to rise to the same divine destiny. But 
men differ with regard to their actual equipment for the 
ideal. They have varying amounts of darkness and evil to 
eliminate and have to put forth varying efforts to illumine 
their life with light and love. The education of the indi- 
vidual spirit is arranged through the scheme of dsramas or 
stages of life and varnas or classes of men. It takes into 
account the different sides of human nature. The life of 
man is rooted in desires or kama. Man is a bundle of de- 
sires. Manu says, “‘It is not good that the soul should be 
enslaved by desire, yet nowhere is to be found desirelessness 
(akématd).’”’* Since our activities are impelled by our 
desires, the right regulation of our desires is also a part of 
dharma. So kama or enjoyment is recognized as a valid 
pursuit. It is not mere satisfaction of animal impulses but 
is the expression of the freedom of the self. This is not pos- 
sible, until we escape from the tyranny of the senses. The 
life of man is not a mere succession of sensations but is the 
manifestation of an eternal idea developing itself through 
temporary forms. The desires of men are directed into the 
channels of family life and public duty. The emotional or 
artistic life of man is also a part of life’s integral good. 
But art cannot flourish in an atmosphere of asceticism. We 
must have wealth or artha. The economic needs of the 
community should be satisfied, if the creative impulses of 
men are to be liberated for the higher cultural life. Rules 
are laid down regarding the interests of the community in 
the matter of the wealth earned by individual members. 
The liberty of each is restricted by the needs of all. Self- 
denial is the only way to gain wealth and enjoyment. 
Dharma or duty controls the pursuit of both pleasure and 
profit, kéma and artha. Those in whom dharma predomi- 
nates are of satitvik nature, while the seekers of wealth are 
mere rdjasik and those of pleasure tamasik.? The indi- 





* TI, 2-3. 
7 Manu. XII, 38. 
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vidual who observes the laws of dharma automatically 
attains moksha, and so is it said that, dharma, artha, kama 
and moksha form the ends of life. 

Whoever may have made the world or not, whatever be 
the truth about the origin of life and the universe, the 
supremacy of the moral end is admitted by all. In Hindu 
thought, man is said to come into being for a divine purpose. 
The unextinguished passions of our vanished lives bring 
about our birth on earth. It is through suffering that our 
weakness can be converted into strength, our ignorance 
into illumination. The evil of existence is expiated only by 
the suffering and self-restraint of life. The word “dsrama”’ 
comes from a root which means ‘“‘to suffer.”’ Without suf- 
fering, there is no progress; without death, no resurrection. 
Our life from beginning to end is a kind of death which 
means a larger life. The more we die to ourselves, the 
more do we live to God. Living and dying are inextricably 
blended and the perfect life is the crown of a complete death. 
Four stages are distinguished in the life of every Hindu, of 
which the first two are those of Brahmachari or student, 
Grihastha or householder. The last twostages deal with the 
retirement from life when the individual becomes a servant 
of God and of humanity.*® 

The first period opens with the sacramental symbol of 
initiation into a spiritual birth. It is intended to build up 
the psychophysical constitution of man. The building of 
the body and the training of the mind are the principal 
aims of this stage. The student is taught the habits of 
cleanliness, chastity, good manners and godliness.® Social 
sympathies are cultivated by the insistence on poverty for 
all students whether they are sons of princes or of peasants. 
Every student is required to beg for his food and this train- 
ing in poverty impresses on the mind of the student that 
wealth is not an essential condition of a good life. The stu- 
dents are not allowed to become laws unto themselves; nor 
are they delivered into the hands of an ignorant and blind 





§ Manu VI, 87. 
* Manu II, 69. 
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fanaticism. They are not allowed to build altars and idols 
in their own imagination or fall a prey to superstitions and 
creeds. Loyalty to truth and respect for tradition are in- 
sisted on. The kind of education depends on the needs and 
capacities of the boys. The task was not so complex as it is 
to-day since the future vocations of boys were roughly set- 
tled. In the programme of education, secular as well as re- 
ligious, no distinction is made between boys and girls. 
Only coeducation was not encouraged. 

When the stage of apprenticeship is over, the student be- 
comes responsible for a family: ‘‘The man is not man alone, 
but his wife and children also.”"° He becomes the bread- 
winner of the family and thus the mainstay of the com- 
munity. Family life and social duty help towards the ulti- 
mate goal and presuppose self-restraint. Every man is 
expected to do his work for the world. He should not, out 
of mere selfish pleasure, abstain from social service.'!' We 
are pledged to one another and should live for one another, 
the individual for the family, the family for the community, 
the community for the nation and the nation for the world. 
The caste system, valid in the second stage of the house- 
holder, assumes the unity and the interdependence of 
humanity. It takes into account the needs of the society 
as well as the interests of the individual. It sustains per- 
sonality in that it helps the individual to transcend himself 
by giving his devotion to something beyond himself. By 
focusing his energies at a particular point in the environ- 
ment, he tries to actualize his potentialities. It is an illus- 
tration of Hegel’s harmony of opposites, a point of view 
which reconciles the apparently conflicting claims of the 
individual and the society. Not the good of self as a thing 
apart, or the good of society by itself, but a higher good to 
promote which constant self-renewal and social service are 
means is the governing principle of the caste system. Tak- 
ing into account the variety of human nature, it lays down 
ways and means by which each man can attain full self- 





10 Manu IX, 45. 
The Bhagavadgita III, 16. 
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expression. It works up to the ideal of equality by recog- 
nizing the actual differences. It is an attempt to co-operate 
with the forces of nature and not flout them. Those who 
criticize the institution from the platform of modern knowl- 
edge do not remember that in no other country were peoples 
belonging to stocks of very unequal value thrown together. 
The prevedic peoples with whom the Aryans had to 
mingle were of a lower grade of civilization and culture. 
They were constituted into the fourth estate of the unre- 
generate, the once-born, the ekajdati, in whom no quality of 
intellect, emotion, or will is particularly developed. The 
twice-born or the regenerate are divided into three classes 
according as their intellect, emotion or will is more dominant 
than the others. Those who are strongly endowed with 
the powers of thought and reflection are the Brahmans; 
those gifted with heroism and love are the Kshatriyas or the 
warriors; those strongly inclined towards the practical busi- 
ness of life are the Vaigyas or the traders. The four classes 
correspond to the intellectual, the militant, the industrial 
and the unskilled workers. All of them serve God’s crea- 
tion, by their own capacities, the Brahmans by their spiritu- 
ality, the Kshatriyas by their heroism, the Vaigyas by their 
skill and the Sadras by their service.* All of them place 
the common good above that of their party or class. 
Claims of egoism and ambition are subordinated to those 
of conscience and justice, the enduring values that are con- 
fided to our keeping. When the different classes fulfil their 
respective functions, the society is considered to be just or 
in accordance with dharma. 

The true interests of the unskilled workers were not neg- 
lected. The Vaigyas pursue trade and love wealth and 
comfort though they are required to interpret them in terms 
of life and welfare. This caste is an association of men 
united by an economic nexus. Commercialism, however, 
was checked since the members of this class were called upon 
to hold the goods of life in the bonds of love. The Ksha- 





13 Sukrantti I, 38-42. 
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triyas were the defenders of society from external aggression 
and internal disorder. The military organisation of the 
state was entrusted to them. They were in charge of the 
political arrangements. It was not the intention of the 
Hindu dharma to make the body of the people act as a 
general militia. Efficiency is everywhere gained through 
specialisation. Those whose business it is to make war and 
resist wrong by force must possess the proper aptitude 
for it and get the necessary training. The art of govern- 
ment cannot be practised by all. It is increasingly felt 
that amateur politicians keen on satisfying their constitu- 
encies and with no other training than what could be got 
from the hurly-burly of popular elections are incapable of 
doing justice to the task of administration. One particular 
class was devoted to the military and the administrative 
purposes, and the people as a whole were not possessed by a 
passion for government, for domination and power. To- 
day, the great wars are fought for the government of the 
world and for the possession of its markets and not for the 
moral elevation of the people or the pursuit of good. The 
political obsession is the cause for the drifting of the world 
in deep confusion to unseen issues. It may be said that 
when there is a professional ruling class, there is no guaran- 
tee that the rule will be unselfish. The training to which 
they are subjected is a sufficient security for the right dis- 
charge of their functions. Besides, the rulers are not 
allowed to annul or alter dharma, but are only to administer 
it. The changes in the dharma are introduced by the 
Brahman thinkers, who possess no vested interests, but 
lead a life of spirit in compulsory poverty. They interpret 
the dharma in cases of doubt and difficulty. 

The organisation of the society is essentially aristocratic 
in the best sense of the term, since only the philosophically 
minded men with detachment of view lay down the laws. 
The priests were the lawgivers even among the Jews, the 
Iranians and the Celts. The qualifications of the true 
Brahmans, wisdom, self-control and disinterestedness, made 
selfish legislation difficult. The Brahmans engaged in the 
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pursuit of knowledge and the beautifying of life were re- 
garded as superior to the officers and administrators, and 
were not obliged to do what is congenial to the latter. 
They were freed from all material cares and subordination 
in spiritual matters to earthly authorities.'"* The institu- 
tion recognises that all good reforms start in the mind of 
one man and at first repel the world at large. Society can- 
not progress if all forward steps should first obtain the sanc- 
tion of the majority. Absolute freedom for the creative 
thinkers is the first condition of culture and progress. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, in a brilliant article in the Century, 
observes ‘‘ without freedom, the man who is ahead of his age 
is rendered impotent.’”’ The considered conviction of one 
wise man is more worthy than the opinions of a myriad 
fools, according to Manu." 

The moral codes are adapted to the different stages of the 
unfolding of the life of spirit. The trader hoards up life 
zealously for material ends; the warrior flings it away for 
order and organisation and resists evil by the employment 
of force. The Brahman lives the life of ahimsd or non- 
violence with zeal and determination. His nonviolence is 
not a sign of weakness or cowardice, but the natural expres- 
sion of spiritual strength and divine love. He has passed 
through the stage of a warrior and has found it unworthy of 
a true believer in God. Centuries of hereditary training 
and the influence of environment have made the Hindu a 
mild passive meditative being, a worshipper of the ideal 
of the Brahmin sannydsi. Even to-day he is willing to pay 
his profound admiration to an emaciated saint like Gandhi. 

The existence of orders lower than the Brahman, the 
dedication of one class to the business of war, have misled 
many students of Hinduism into thinking that the Hindu 
dharma is not based on the principle of nonviolence. The 
simple explanation that we have to pass through the lower 
stages in order to transcend them is forgotten. The higher 
we rise, the more austere should our life be. The legend of 





18 Manu IV, 11. 
4 XTI, 113. 
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St. Christopher, who undertook to carry the Christ-child 
on his shoulders across a stream, is applicable to us all. 
The deeper he entered into the water, the heavier became 
the burden. By aslow conquest of the passions, by a rising 
knowledge of the spiritual basis of the world, all men who 
are born gidras gradually rise in the scale till they became 
Brahmans. The load becomes heavier the higher we rise, 
and our strength will have to increase in proportion to the 
rise in the weight of the load. While the Kshatriya in view 
of his limitations may employ force, though without hatred 
and with a clean conscience, the Brahman should refrain 
altogether from the use of force and the cherishing of hatred 
or ill feeling for any. 

The relativity of the stages leading up to the absolute 
ideal may also be illustrated from another case. Modern 
evolution is confirming the Hindu theory of the continuity 
of the animal and the human worlds. The Hindu dharma 
inculcates respect for life and tenderness towards all forms 
of animal creation. “Thou shalt not kill’ applies to the 
animals as well. It is also believed that animal diet clogs 
the finer sensibilities of human life. More than what it 
adds to the physical it takes away from the psychical. 
Jesus himself is quite clear that even animals are objects of 
sacredness, and that not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out the notice of God. Yet the peoples of India were accus- 
tomed to animal diet, and so regulations were laid down 
restricting the use of animal diet for the fourth class and 
prohibiting it as a rule for the other classes, with the result 
that the Hindus as a whole are tending to give it up more 
and more. 

Caste has economic implications. Many of the modern 
castes are only occupational divisions. Every man is not 
fit for all things and does not feel that he can begin any 
trade as he pleases. Nor do individuals go about in search 
of work, but they serve society by filling the station in 
which they happen to be placed. Unlimited competition 
and selfish individualism are checked. A religious char- 
acter is impressed on every kind of work and form of indus- 
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try. The bricklayer and the carpenter, the blacksmith 
and the milkman believe that they glorify God by the right 
performance of their work. In these days of large-scale 
production and factory labor, we tend to forget that when a 
man is cut off from his family and made to work in a large 
factory, the work becomes joyless and mechanical. The 
caste on the other hand puts all men working the same pro- 
fession in their natural surroundings, instead of tearing 
them away from their homes and working them for long 
hours and small wages. The fulness of communal life with 
its living associations of beauty, love and social obligations 
helps to make the worker happy. The members of his 
family who share in his work introduce sweetness and 
humanity intoit. If women and children are to be worked, 
it is better that they work in the atmosphere of a home 
where it is possible to embody their creative impulses in 
what they turn out. There is a finer stimulus to right 
action than mere success in competition or satisfaction of 
customers can supply. Those who practice the same craft 
develop corporate feeling and professional honour. The 
young acquire from the plastic influences of the environ- 
ment the right kin’ of vocational training. They absorb 
unconsciously the tradition of the trade and the economic 
pursuit happens to be the free self-expression of their soul. 
It is true that modern conditions are working against cot- 
tage industries and small-scale production. But it is not 
everywhere the case. Fine arts, decorative industries, 
even spinning and weaving as supplementary interests of 
the agriculturists may be confined to homes and we can 
have small factories worked by electricity or oil engines. 
Caste as trade guilds is not yet out of date. While the sug- 
gestion of a definite programme of life at the very beginning 
is not undesirable, still its stereotyping without the least re- 
gard to the naturalendowment and special aptitudes is likely 
to result in an enslavement of life which finds it difficult to 
adjust itself to the complex conditions of the modern world. 

Strictly speaking, the caste of a man is determined by the 
predominance of reason, emotion or will in him which corre- 
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spond roughly to the three gunas or qualities of saltva, 
rajas and tamas.'* Manu mentions three principles as gov- 
erning the caste of a man which are tapas or individual 
effort, grutam or the cultural environment and yoni or 
heredity. The first is a vague test and is not available for 
objective use. The second depends on the home influences, 
which in their turn depend on the third consideration of 
birth. The only practicable test is birth, and this view is 
in consonance with the principles of rebirth and Karma 
accepted by the Hindus. ‘‘The soul that rises with our 
life’s star hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh from 
afar.’”’ Peoples with different racial heritages can live to- 
gether in amity and fellowship only on the basis of caste. 
The formulators of the institution felt that though birth 
was the only available test, spiritual character was the real 
basis of the divisions of the society. Manu allows that if 
an individual practices the ways of the good and leads a pure 
life, he overcomes the effects of heredity.'6 According to 
the Mahabharata, the test of regeneracy is ‘‘not birth, not 
learning, but only conduct.’"” We have ignored all factors 
other than birth, with the result that the system has rigidly 
confined people for all time to particular compartments, en- 
slaved successive generations of men and proved well nigh 
fatal to the free growth of social polity. The natural plas- 
ticity and fluidity of life are not taken into account by the 
unflexible moulds and barriers of the system. We have 
reached a condition of society where the disorganisation of 
social life is so great that the principle of birth should be 
subordinated. Referring to a similar state of affairs, the 
Mahabharata says, ‘‘There has been so much mixture in 
marriages that the test of jati or birth is no good. The 
governing consideration should be sila or conduct, and the 
first Manu has declared that there is no point in distinctions 
of caste, if character is not considered.’’!® 





16 See Bhavishya Puréna III, IV, 23. 

16 See also Mahabharata. Vanaparva, Ch. 216. 

17 Vrittam eva, M. B. Vanaparva, Ch. 314. 

18 Vanaparva, Ch. 182. See Manu IV, 224 and 225. 
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Since the distinction of functions among the different 
classes is likely to generate pride and exclusiveness, in spite 
of the training during the student period, the general laws 
of the equal treatment of all are insisted on. Highest vir- 
tue consists in doing to others as we would be done by. 
Vishnu Purana says, ‘‘Everywhere ye should perceive the 
equal; for the realisation of equality or samatva is the wor- 
ship of God.’'* There are duties which men of all castes 
are required to obey, such as non-injury to life, truth, in- 
tegrity, cleanliness and self-control.2° After all, the caste 
divisions are incidental to our imperfections and should not 
therefore constitute a source of pride. The one Eternal 
has no caste. The rules of caste are applicable only in the 
stage of the householder. Even here, they are not superior 
to the claims of humanity. What is necessary at the present 
day is an acceptance of the aims of caste and the cultivation 
of a more truly social spirit. The blighting bigotries and 
the rigid restrictions about the amenities of life are incon- 
sistent with humanity and fellowship and therefore are to 
be given up. Manu does not encourage them. ‘‘The 
ploughman, the friend of the family, the cowherd, the ser- 
vant, the barber and the poor stranger offering his service— 
from the hands of such gadras may food be taken.’’*! 

The caste rules were not rigid until the advent of the 
Mohammedans into India. The social laws were fluid and 
elastic and the mutability of growth was not sacrificed to 
the strait waistcoat of a legal formula. We read in the 
Purdnas stories of individuals and of families who changed 
from lower to higher castes. Manu admits the possibility 
of ascent and descent.” Rules for change of caste by grad- 
ual purification are also mentioned.** The higher strata 
were accessible to merit from below. When Hindu India 
lost political freedom and the new rulers adopted a policy of 





19 XVII. 
20 Manu X, 63; VI, 91-92. 
21 Manu IV, 253. 

2 See X, 42; IX, 335. 

33 Manu X, 57-65. 
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proselytism, social initiative disappeared and law and cus- 
tom became fetishes, with disastrous results for national 
solidarity. We have to recover the original spirit of the 
dharma, which was not limited to particular forms, but 
manifested itself in fresh ones, changing the old and develop- 
ing the new. The exaggerated value given to caste in 
times of political insecurity is no more necessary. Caste 
has a future only if it is confined to social matters. In 
every society, people enter into marriage relations only 
with those who are near to them in habits of mind and 
action. Since a common cultural tradition is better de- 
veloped among those who pursue the same vocation, mar- 
riages among members of the same profession become the 
order of the day. Even in ancient India, intermarriages 
among members of different castes were not forbidden, 
though they were not encouraged. Anulona and prati- 
loma mariages are not usual, though they are not invalid 
according to Hindu law.** If such marriages are not com- 
mon, it is because they tend to disturb the intimate indus- 
trial, social and spiritual life of the community. Caste as a 
basis of intimate social relations does not interfere with the 
larger life of the nation. As the emperor Asoka said to his 
Hindu minister, ‘‘Caste may be considered when it is a 
question of marriage or invitation, but not of the dharma; 
for the dharma is concerned with virtues and virtues have 
nothing to do with caste.’ 

It is a bold affirmation of an untruth to argue that social 
service is unknown to the Hindus. Much capital is made 
out of the treatment of the untouchables. It is not re- 
membered that a free India rendered them much greater 
service than what other free countries even in recent times 
have done for their backward classes. How have the 
superior nations civilized the Tasmanian and the Austra- 
lian aborigines, certain Maori peoples and North American 
Indian tribes? We generally refine them into extinction 
and where that is not possible, we sink them into the slough 





% See Bombay Law Reporter. Bai Gulab vs. Jivanlal Harilal vol. XXIV. 
% Indian Social Reformer, June 4, 1922. 
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of vice and crime worse than any normal expressions of 
savage life. If the Kaffir has multiplied under the British 
protection and the Javanese under the Dutch, if the popu- 
lations of Straits Settlements and British India have not 
vanished before their civilizers, it is because a good God has 
put in a climate unfavourable to the civilizers. The tropics 
can never become their habitat. They can be held but not 
peopled by the Europeans. But for the limits set by nature, 
the history of the tropical regions would have been different. 
From the time the Aryans met the peoples of a lower grade 
of civilization, they devised ways and means by which the 
different portions of the population could develop in social, 
spiritual directions. The Aryans even accepted a non- 
Aryan representative of the ‘‘black’’ peoples and made him 
deliver the message of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. Krishna’s conduct scandalised society and 
provoked the Vedic gods of Indra and Brahma. To-day 
the Aryan worshippers of these gods look upon Krishna as 
an avatar of God. Krishna, however, had great respect for 
the Aryan thinkers, and it is said that he washed the feet 
of the Brahman guests at the Rajastiyaydga of king Yudhis- 
thira. The Aryans took to the non-Aryan gods very kindly, 
improved them where possible, subordinated them where 
necessary. The worshippers of Mahisha (buffalo-demon) 
were told that the Cosmic Spirit was greater than the 
Mahisha. The worshippers of serpents were instructed 
that there was a greater than the serpents, the Lord of ser- 
pents, Ndgeswara or Krishna, who danced over the head of 
Kaliya. The marks of the gradual civilizing of the lower 
classes are visible throughout the cultural history of India. 
Whenever there was a tendency to overlook the common 
humanity of men, a Buddha or a Sankara arose, emphasising 
the common doom of all high and low. The extent of the 
country 2,000 miles long and 1,500 miles broad is not similar 
to that from Dan to Beersheeba. The means of communi- 
cation that we have at the present day were not available 
till recently. If the work of civilising the backward classes 
had not been undertaken and carried on with zeal and suc- 
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cess by the ancient Indians, we would have had not merely 
fifty millions of these ‘‘depressed”’ classes, but a much larger 
number. When the outside invaders came into the coun- 
try, the Hindu felt nervous and as a sheer act of self-preser- 
vation stereotyped the existing divisions, and some were 
left outside the pale of the caste order. Though Manu says 
that ‘‘there is no fifth class anywhere,’’** the tribes who were 
not influenced by the dharma formed themselves into the 
fifth class. ‘‘He who has abandoned his duties is cruel and 
pitiless, and oppresses others who is passionate and full of 
destructiveness is a mleccha.’*7 No words are too strong 
for the deplorable condition of these people. To disregard 
the claims of man simply because he happens to be low or 
belongs to another race is against the religious spirit of 
Hinduism. Now that things are in a more settled condi- 
tion, the Hindu leaders are reiterating the central truth 
that the least of all men has a soul and need not be con- 
sidered past all power to save. 

The last two stages of Vanaprastha and Sannydsa, which 
may be taken as one for our purposes, treat of those who 
have retired from the competitive struggle for life. The 
Sannydsi represents the highest type of Indian manhood. 
From selfishness, the individual has progressed to self- 
annihilation through the extinction of all prejudice, hatred 
and ambition. He has passed through all institutions and 
is now above them. His emotional life expresses itself in 
the love of the divine or bhakti and not in animal lusts or 
personal likes. He perceives the oneness and wholeness of 
humanity, and his mind is freed from all superstition and 
unreason. His active energies are devoted to the service 
of humanity, knowing as he does that God is in all beings 
and is all of them.? He who has the vision of all in one, in 
whom the impersonal predominates over the personal, 
cannot sin.2* He is the superman of the Bhagavadgita, the 
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awakened of Buddhism, the true Brahman who glories in 
his poverty, rejoices in suffering, and is finely balanced in 
mind, with peace and joy at heart. He loves all, men, birds 
and beasts, and resists not evil but overcomes it by love. 
In him the soul of man is at its highest stretch. The ideal 
of the Sannydsi has dominated the life of India from the time 
of the Rishis of the Upanishads. To follow this ideal, kings 
lay down their crowns and sceptres and assume the garb of 
poverty, fighting heroes forget the pride of victory and break 
their weapons, and skilled traders and workmen pursue their 
toil with steadfast mind surrendering to God the fruits 
thereof. 

These sannydsis as a rule are the helpers of humanity. 
The greatest of them, like Sankara and Ramanuja, Ranan- 
anda and Kabir, have entered into the lifeblood of the nation 
and laid the foundations of its religion. It is, however, 
true, that in India, as in Medizeval Europe, many ascetics 
made the mistake of escaping into the wilderness from the 
worries of the world. These hermits of the cloister and 
monks of the desert are voices astray in the dark. Their 
perpetual consciousness of incitement to sin, their preoccu- 
pation with their selfish salvation show that they have lost 
their lives in their anxiety to save them. As the tide of 
monasticism which swept over Europe in the middle ages 
is not true to the teaching of Jesus, who asks us to look upon 
ourselves as servants trusted by the master, porters bidden 
to watch, stewards to whom much is committed, sons to 
whom the father confides his affairs, so the deserters from 
the battle of life are not the true sannydsis who rage to suffer 
for mankind, with intense humility, glowing faith, sincere 
love and sober joy. 

To reach the highest state, it is not always necessary to 
adhere literally to the rules of dharma. There are cases of 
sudden conversion, uprushes of the spirit from seemingly 
commonplace souls, astonishing moral elevations among 
men who have not learned the highest lesson of existence. 
The rules of dharma, however, represent the normal growth 
of spirit. The freed souls sometimes smile at the irrele- 
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vance of the painful scrupulosities and anxious questionings 
about ceremonial propriety which worry those in the lower 
stages of life. The order of sannydsis is open to men of all 
castes. No man, however, should desire liberation without 
paying his three debts,*° to the gods by means of hymns and 
' prayers, to the pitris or the fathers by gifts and charity, help 
and service to men and rearing up of progeny, and to the 
Rishis by passing on to others the instruction received by 
himself. 

The Hindu dharma has room for all kinds of men, the dis- 
passionate old who have retired from the business of life and 
the eager pushful young keen on worldly success. The four 
castes and orders are not intended to be special moulds into 
which the Indian people are thrown, but forms capable of 
embracing the whole of humanity. Without the employ- 
ment of force or eagerness for exploitation, Hinduism has 
been able to civilize a large part of Asia. What has at- 
tracted it is not imperialist expansion, but the cultural 
conquest, the peaceful penetration of the thought and mind 
of the peoples to which it comes by its own spirituality. 
From the kingdom of Khotan in Central Asia to the island 
of Java, which lies on the way between India and Aus- 
tralia, the creative urge of the Hindu genius found its ex- 
pression in life and art. Java had Hindu settlers in as far 
back as the second century A.D. and she has remained since 
then predominantly Hindu and Buddhist. To-day, Japan, 
China and Burma look to India as their spiritual home even 
as Christians look to Palestine. Wherever we go from Rus- 
sia to China, at Samarkand, at Tibet, we can trace the influ- 
ence of the Indian civilization. All these pale into insignifi- 
cance when we remember that there are records of Indian 
culture in Western Asia, in the plains of Mesopotamia, in 
the regions watered by the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
Inscribed tablets discovered at Boghaz-koi, assigned by 
competent scholars to 1400 B.C., speak to us of people who 
were worshipping the Hindu gods. This influence of India 
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is not because her religion is old or her empires are great, 
not because she developed weapons of destruction or exer- 
cised force on a large scale, but because she had an intelli- 
gent understanding of the deeper unity in the midst of all 
diversity. Wherever she went, the deep and silent influ- 
ence of her vision of the unity of all things in God pervaded. 
All the mighty impulses that entered into India were synthe- 
sized on the same plan. All religions she welcomed since 
she realized from the cloudy heights of contemplation that 
the spiritual landscape at the hilltop is the same though the 
pathways from the valley are different. To those who were 
wandering at random in the plains without suspecting that 
all roads lead to the same top, she says: Raise your eyes. 
Things in the valley separate us. Up yonder, high above 
us, we are all one. The variety of ways has meaning at 
the foot of the hill, but if we understand what they sig- 
nify on the snowy summits, we shall know that all are reach- 
ing out for God. It may be that India with her assimilative 
genius may yet succeed in harmonising the mighty currents 
of the world’s great religions that have met on her soil. 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
CatcuTTa UNIVERSITY. 
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THE COMMENSURABILITY OF VALUES. 
R. KINGSDOWN PEMBERTON. 


MONG those aspects of the theory of value which re- 
late especially to ethical problems, not the least im- 
portant is the question whether all values are commensur- 
able. This problem, moreover, has an added interest for 
those who are unable to accept any monistic theory of the 
ultimate good; who hold, for example, that neither pleasure 
nor self-realisation—to take two of the more prominent can- 
didates—represents all that a rational being can aim at as 
intrinsically valuable. If, then, the Summum Bonum is a 
complex of various elements, it becomes an urgent task for 
the ethical theorist to discover the interrelations of these 
various elements, and the way in which, in any given cir- 
cumstances, due consideration can be given to each in the 
schematising of conduct. 

The object of this paper is to examine that solution of 
these problems which is offered by Dr. Rashdall in The 
Theory of Good and Evil. It is there held that the Good 
is a complex of various elements, of which the chief are Vir- 
tue, Culture, and Pleasure; that each of these has an in- 
trinsic value of its own;! and that the highest of these values 
is that of Virtue. The problem of conduct, then, is: ‘‘Is it 
possible to compare heterogeneous goods—say Virtue, Cul- 
ture and Pleasure, and say which is best . . . is it pos- 
sible to aim at the production of a greatest quantum of 
good?”’ (II, 36). On what principle are we to choose 
between different kinds of good? The solution advanced is 
as follows: When every element in the good cannot be real- 
ised by any given course of action ‘‘we can surely distin- 
guish between the various elements in a human life and 
form a judgment as to which of them seems more important 
—a large amount of this or a small amount of that’’ (II, 40). 





1 Dr. Rashdall’s doctrine seems at times to waver on the question of the in- 
trinsic value of Pleasure: see further below. 
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‘In that estimate we do take into consideration the amount 
of the two kinds of good as well as the quality” (II, 49). 

Terminology is here very important; and unfortunately 
Dr. Rashdall does not always mean the same thing by the 
word ‘‘commensurable.”’ At the commencement of his dis- 
cussion he gives two definitions of the term. These are as 
follows: (1) ‘‘That a certain amount of one good can be re- 
garded as a sufficient and satisfactory substitute for the 
other, however much greater be the intrinsic superiority 
of the latter”; and (2) ‘‘when we have to choose between 
a higher and a lower good—when we cannot have both—we 
can compare them, and pronounce that one possesses more 
value than the other” (II, 39). And he explicitly lays it 
down that values are not commensurable in the first sense, 
while they are in the second. 

It is impossible to regard these distinctions as satisfactory. 
In the first place, the ‘‘commensurability’”’ described in (2) 
is not commensurability at all, but comparability. The 
essential differentia of commensurability is its implication, 
that the ‘‘commensurable”’ terms are reducible to a com- 


mon measure; or, in a somewhat wider sense, that they are 
measurable by the same standard. And it is the commen- 
surability of all values, in this sense, that Dr. Rashdall is in 
reality attempting to prove. Comparability makes no 
such implication. Now it is perfectly true that values may 


‘ce 


be referred to a single standard, to a “‘single primordial 
value,”’ as Hoffding says, ‘‘which determines the value of 
single instants, periods of life, abilities, and impulses”; and 
determines their value, necessarily, in a quasi-mathematical 
manner. But such a theory of the good is monistic, and, 
strictly interpreted, denies all intrinsic value to the single 
instants, periods, etc. Every element in life, according to 
this view, has value only in so far as it realizes, or contrib- 
utes to the increase of ‘‘the single primordial value” which 
alone has intrinsic value. All values may be distinguished 
as either intrinsic or ‘‘economic’’; and if there is only one 
intrinsic value, all the rest have merely economic value. 
Dr. Rashdall, however, rightly insists that those values 
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which are elements in the good are ‘‘intrinsic.’’ But if so, 
they are all ultimate values,? and in no way referable to any 
more ultimate standard of value. Terms such as ‘‘quan- 
tity,” ‘‘degree,’’ ‘‘amount,” etc., are meaningless, when 
applied to them with reference to their relations with each 
other. 

The same intrinsic quality of these values is again illus- 
trated by such expressions as ‘‘a particular kind of value”’ 
(I, 188). Now even if we admitted the impossible, and 
held that all intrinsic values, all the different ‘‘kinds”’ of 
values, were commensurate to some element present in all 
of them, that element can only be the good; and—apart 
from the difficulty here presented by Dr. Rashdall’s doc- 
trine of the indefinableness of the Good—this involves us in 
a tautology, or a logical circle, since we have been told 
(I, 135, n.) that Value and Good are synonymous terms. 
If, on the other hand, all values are qualitatively identical, 
the only standard by which they are commensurable is one 
of simple quantity. And if so, there can be no ground for 
saying that ‘‘the value of a good character is the greatest of 
all values” (I, 138). It can be greatest only if, and because, 
it is greatest in amount; and its amount can always be con- 
ceived as liable to be exceeded by an enormous quantity 
of some other value, or at least by the combined amounts 
of a plurality of other values. 

The phrase, ‘‘when we cannot have both,” which Dr. 
Rashdall italicises in his definition of the second sense of 
“‘commensurable,” is not in point. Few people will be 
found to deny that intrinsic values are comparable. We 
can compare virtue with culture, or culture with pleasure, 
and say that the first term in each comparison has a value 
intrinsically higher than the second. We can, that is, con- 
struct a single scale of intrinsic values. But our ability to 
do so does not presuppose our ability to secure all of them. 
The scale can be constructed without any reference to the 
limitations of our powers of choice in any given situation. 





2 This does not mean, of course, that all intrinsic values are equally valuable. 
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Having constructed the scale, however, we must regard it 
as representing our final judgment as to the relative place 
of the various goods compared. We accept a definite 
hierarchy of intrinsic values, in which each occupies a 
determinate and permanent position. These values are 
intrinsic—if this were not so there would be no point in 
constructing the scale—and the most obvious inference 
that is deducible for the guidance of conduct is that, when 
it is impossible by any one course of action to realise all, or 
any two, of them, the highest must always claim allegiance. 

This, however, is precisely the inference which Dr. Rash- 
dall does not draw. His whole argument is directed to show 
that ‘‘it is right in some cases to prefer a larger amount of a 
lower good to a smaller amount of a higher good”’ (II, 44). 
In other words—since different intrinsic values cannot be 
referred to any single standard of measurement—what he is 
really trying to prove is that heterogeneous goods are com- 
mensurable in precisely that sense of the word which we 
have found to be its only true sense; in the sense, that is, in 
which he started by denying their commensurability. It is 
quite true that “‘no amount of one kind of good can com- 
pensate for the absence or deficiency of the other” (II, 39). 
As Urban says: ‘‘ The characteristic of all such acts of prefer- 
ence is sacrifice.”’*> Such a statement, however, is out of 
place in any discussion of values as commensurable. If val- 
ues are commensurable, they must be reducible to a single 
standard, which alone has ultimate value; and if in our con- 
duct we realise that single value, there is no more to be 
said, and no ground for any feeling of loss. Plainly, how- 
ever, such is not the verdict of the moral consciousness. 
When we have to choose between different values, be our 
conviction that we have chosen the higher never so assured, 
we feel that those values were, in the circumstances, mutu- 
ally exclusive, and that the loss of the lower good is real and 
ultimate. We have here further evidence that while values 
are comparable they are not commensurable. 





3 Valuation: Its Nature and Laws, p. 367. 
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It is to be observed that, in the case of any particular 
value, we can distinguish degrees of approximation to what 
may be called our ideal of that value. Wecansay that one 
action is more virtuous than another, that a particular book, 
or play, has more ‘‘culture-value”’ than another, and so on. 
All such distinctions are “‘quantitative’”’ distinctions within 
the sphere of the particular value in question. There is no 
question here of ‘‘ quantitative’? comparison between differ- 
ent intrinsic values. The quality of the value sought for 
or found in each object, action, feeling, etc., is identical; 
and, this being the case, we are enabled to pronounce that 
one is more virtuous, or more pleasurable, than another. 
In this case, the values possessed by these objects, feelings, 
and actions, are commensurable. It is also possible, within 
the limits which such a “mathematics of value” will allow, 
to say that a particular of any kind has so much “‘ pleasure- 
value,” so much “virtue-value,” and so on with all the 
other values recognised. And we may choose between any 
two or more alternatives on the ground that one has more 
“‘virtue-value,” etc., than the others. But it is impossible, 
as we have seen, to go on and say that different intrinsic val- 
ues are commensurable. If we hold that there is only one 
intrinsic value, all the other values are commensurable by 
the standard which it provides; if, on the other hand, we 
hold that there is a plurality of intrinsic values, all that can 
be done is to compare them as higher or lower in quality; 
and in that case the greatest conceivable amount of any 
lower good will all be inferior in value to the smallest 
amount of any value which ranks higher than it in the 
scale. We cannot weigh qualities against one another. 

It follows from what has been said that the further dis- 
tinction which Dr. Rashdall proceeds to make—that, 
namely, between ‘‘pleasure-value”’ and ‘‘ value in general” 
(II, 50-7)—is untenable. In another connection, Dr. 
Rashdall has given us the true view: ‘‘There can be only 
one scale of ultimate values, however heterogeneous the 
objects which we appraise by that scale” (I, 174). This 
distinction seems to be due (i) to a lingering doubt as to the 
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intrinsic value of pleasure—it is clear, however, that its 
intrinsic value is an integral part of his doctrine ‘—(ii) to 
a confusion between the two possible scales of value—the 
comparative scale of values qualitatively different, and 
such ‘‘commensurate’’ scales as have been already de- 
scribed, and of which the typical example is the Hedonistic 
Calculus. There is also the implied assumption, not 
merely that pleasure is an element in every state of con- 
sciousness to which we attach value (so much is explicitly 
stated), but that it is the only element common to all val- 
uable states of consciousness. Now, even if these assump- 
tions were correct, it would not follow that there are two 
ultimate scales of values. That they are, is however, open 
to grave doubt. It may be that realized virtue is always 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure; but this is beside the 
point. We are concerned with the facts of choice of, or 
between, values; and it is merely a psychological truism 
that we often contrast two foreseen states of consciousness 
as being, the one good, but unpleasant, the other less good, 
or evil, but pleasant. And even in the case of realised vir- 
tue, introspection often fails to reveal any element of pleas- 
ure in experiences of moral or religious exaltation; and this 
is true, however strictly we dissociate the term “‘pleasure”’ 
from its disreputable connections. 

It is difficult, notwithstanding what has been said, to see 
why “value in general”’ is set over against ‘‘ pleasure-value”’ 
in this uncompromising way. For, whatever “value in 
general’? may mean, it cannot mean any specific kind of 
value. At least two kinds of value are consistently recog- 
nised in the whole of Dr. Rashdall’s great work—those, 
namely, of Virtue and Culture. And he allows that there 
may be others. Now, since these values are intrinsic, since 





‘I am unable to quote any passage in which pleasure is stated in so many 
words to have intrinsic value. In the sentence, however, previous to that 
already quoted (I, 174), pleasure is stated to be a “‘kind of value”’ differing 
from virtue only as being at the bottom, instead of at the top, of the same scale; 
in another passage above quoted (II, 35) it is placed on the same value-scale as 
virtue; it is also called an ‘‘end” (I, 219). Cf. also I, 73, 138. 
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each has a special character of its own, it is clear that— 
assuming that the complex which they form is what is de- 
noted by ‘‘value in general’’—they can be distinguished 
from ‘‘pleasure-value”’ only as different points—higher or 
lower—in the one scale of ultimate values. This conclusion 
is rendered inevitable by the fact that pleasure—in Dr. 
Rashdall’s view no less than my own—has an intrinsic value 
which cannot be reduced to the ‘‘economic value”’ which is 
possessed by all things which are valuable merely as means. 

It may appear, after all, that the above criticism of this 
distinction has been misdirected; that it has resulted in a 
conclusion which, though rather more detailed—since it 
separates ‘‘pleasure-value’’ not from ‘value in general”’ but 
from the several values of virtue, culture, etc.—is still 
essentially the same as that of Dr. Rashdall. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. The basis of Dr. Rashdall’s distinc- 
tion is an antithesis between the idea of value and the idea 
of pleasure (II, 55), the effect of which is to impugn the 
claim of pleasure to be a real value at all. He contrasts 
“pleasure-value”’ with “value in general”’ in a way in which 
he would not contrast ‘“virtue-value’’ with ‘‘value in gen- 
eral.’”” Whereas, on the view of the relation outlined above, 
‘value in general”’ can be contrasted with “‘pleasure-value”’ 
only in the same sense as that in which it may be con- 
trasted with virtue,—or any other, value. In other words, 
‘value in general,” as contrasted with any specific value, 
can only be a general term denoting all the remaining par- 
ticular values on that single comparative scale on which 
both the terms of the antithesis are represented. It is quite 
true that we may ‘“‘compare states of consciousness as 
pleasures, and then override that judgment by a second 
valuation as goods’’; but that fact does not justify Dr. 
Rashdall’s distinction; for we can, as already shown, com- 
pare states of consciousness in respect, not only of “pleas- 
ure-value,” but of ‘‘virtue-value,” ‘‘culture-value” and so 
forth, and override that judgment in a similar fashion. 
We may hold, for example, that Jude the Obscure has 
more ‘‘culture-value” than Rienzi, and yet prefer to 
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read the latter, on the ground of what we may—some of us— 
regard as the lower “‘virtue-value”’ of the former. 
According to Dr. Rashdall, the denial of this distinction 
“between value and pleasure”’ (II, 55) involves either (i) 
analyzing all value into pleasure-value; or (ii) merging 
pleasure-value into value in general; or (iii) the denial that 
we are sometimes driven to compare pleasure with some 
higher kind of value. Enough has perhaps been said to 
show that no one of these conclusions can be deduced from 
the nature and relations of the values as here understood. 
In particular, nothing has been said which ‘‘involves the 
refusal to distinguish different elements in the supremely 
valuable kind of conscious life which the moral conscious- 
ness undoubtedly does distinguish.” I am tempted to 
think that it is just the refusal ‘‘to merge the idea of pleas- 
ure in that of value’’—understanding that expression to 
mean the inclusion of pleasure as a distinct value in the one 
scale of ultimate values—which would lead us to lose sight 
of these distinctions. If pleasure is the one element which 
is found in all states of consciousness to which we attach 
value, we will inevitably tend to make it the standard by 
which to decide our choice between any given alternatives. 
Reverting to the general question, we may note that 
indications are not wanting in The Theory of Good and 
Evil itself, that the commensurability of values, even 
were it assumed to be a fact, would be hostile to the doc- 
trine of intrinsic values therein developed. Two examples 
will serve to justify this statement. In the discussion of 
Justice we find the following principles laid down: ‘‘ Each 
element in life should receive the weight that is due to its 
intrinsic quality, and not merely to its amount measured 
by a hedonistic or any other merely quantitative standard” 
(I, 262). ‘‘The superior man’s good is worth more than the 
inferior man’s (whatever the nature of his superiority) 
how much more must be decided by our judgment of value 
in each particular case of moral choice. The superior 
man’s good has more value than that of the inferior man, 
simply because it is a greater good”’ (I, 264). I, for one, 
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find it impossible to reconcile these pronouncements with 
the statement already mentioned, that ‘‘it is right in some 
cases to prefer a larger amount of lower good to a smaller 
amount of higher good.” 

The second example is furnished by the chapter on ‘‘ Pun- 
ishment and Forgiveness.”” In the course of his criticism 
of Mr. Bradley’s theory of punishment, Dr. Rashdall says 
that the idea of expressing moral guilt in terms of physical 
pain ‘“‘seems to be essentially and intrinsically unmeaning. 
There is absolutely no commensurability between the two 
things” (I, 289). As to the justice of this criticism there 
cannot be two opinions. But Dr. Rashdall apparently 
does not see that it is as fatal to his own doctrine as it is 
to Mr. Bradley’s. If sin and pain are not commensurable, 
how can we claim commensurability for virtue and pleasure, 
or for virtue and culture? Sin and pain are values, intrinsic 
values, no less than are virtue, culture, and pleasure. No 
theory of value can afford to neglect the negative values; 
and what is true of the negative values in respect of com- 
parability and commensurability must be true also of the 
positive values. 

There is one final objection, which, from a general ethical 
point of view, must be raised against the doctrine of the 
commensurability of all values. I have attempted to show 
that that doctrine, so far as it has any theoretical justifica- 
tion at all, is applicable only where there is a single standard 
of value, to which all goods may be referred for measure- 
ment; and the value of each particular good will, and must, 
be measured in a quasi-mathematical manner. The ulti- 
mate good being, in such a case, agreed upon, the only ques- 
tions that can arise are those of quantity. Now, it is obvi- 
ous that, measured quantitatively, any two or more goods 
which come up for comparison may prove to be equally val- 
uable. And whenever this happens in a case of moral 
choice, we shall be faced by a conflict of duties which does 
not, on these premises, admit of theoretical solution. It 
is right for a man always to choose the greatest good; but if 
the possible courses of action are equally good, and yet 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 1. 3 
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mutually exclusive, or even—as may well be the case— 
mutually destructive, it will be right for him to choose any 
one of them. But the moral consciousness will not acqui- 
esce in this verdict. It holds, and is bound to hold, that in 
any given circumstances, one course, and one only, is the 
right one for any one individual; and that his preference 
of that good cannot, in the nature of the case, involve his 
sacrificing any good of equal value. This is also the view 
of Dr. Rashdall. The difficulty here pointed out is in- 
herent in all teleological theories which take a monistic 
view of the end. It does not affect a theory, such as Dr. 
Rashdall’s, which regards the good as a complex of intrinsic 
values. It does not do so precisely because intrinsic values 
are not commensurable. But the principle on which choice 
between such intrinsic values is to be decided, is still to seek. 
Until it is clearly set forth, such a system is not complete. 

A great part of Dr. Rashdall’s argument is based upon an 
appeal to the common moral judgments of mankind. It is, 
to my mind, very doubtful whether there is ever any con- 
scious weighing of goods against each other, in the way de- 
scribed by Dr. Rashdall. The least deliberation would 
suffice to reveal the impossibility of reaching any satisfac- 
tory decision on such principles. But in any case, I am not 
concerned to combat this appeal. I have been throughout 
dealing with the theoretical problem; and this, after all, is 
the main interest of the matter. No doctrine can stand 
which defies the best-established philosophical distinctions. 
The gulf between quality and quantity cannot be bridged 
by any attempted reduction of one to the other. 

The whole problem is one for which I do not see any sat- 
isfactory theoretical solution. The difficulties inherent in 
subjectivist or formalistic ethics are incontestable; on the 
other hand, teleological systems all seem to labour under the 
defect that the calculation of consequences must always 
take a quasi-mathematical form; and wherever this is the 
case we are liable to be arrested by a conflict of duties. 
Yet the unity and rationality of moral action is a funda- 
mental postulate of the ethical consciousness; and it is true, 
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as Urban says, that ‘‘the logical presupposition of all valua- 
tion must be a single incontestable or unconditional value.’’5 
His further contention, that we cannot pass from the ‘“‘logi- 
cal unity of the subject” to the “empirical unity of con- 
scious ends and felt values,’”’ reveals the crux of the whole 
problem. If ethics are to be rationalised at all, we must 
hold that value is a category of thought, and that our moral 
judgments are ‘‘determined by the logical relations of 
subordination to ultimate ends.’’* What these relations 
are seems to be the fundamental problem of ethics, but the 
limitations of my subject forbid me to do more than attempt 
to state it. 
R. KinacspowN PEMBERTON. 
OXFORD. 





5 Urban, op. cit. p. 381. 
® Urban, op. cit. p. 383 (who denies that this is the case). 
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THE GENESIS OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN 
PLATO. 


RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 


HE aim of the present paper is to discover, by means of 

an unprejudiced' study of the Dialogues, precisely 
what elements, in Plato’s opinion, are, as a matter of psy- 
chological fact, involved in the moral judgment. With 
this aim, we shall trace the genesis of the moral judgment, 
the stages by which it is developed, in the case of the phi- 
losopher-king, who represents the recognized authority on 
moral questions. It is necessary to take the ideally perfect 
judge as the object of this investigation, because the char- 
acter of the average man, who falls short of the ideal, con- 
tains only some of the elements which are fouad in the char- 
acter of the man who has gone through the complete process 
of moral evolution, and also tends to contain certain extra- 
neous elements which distort and warp the judgment. 
Finally, in virtue of these positive and negative deficiencies, 
the elements which go to make up the character of the 
average man are likely to exhibit some form and arrange- 
ment which is different from the organization which is 
characteristic of the moral judge par ercellence. But it is 
this organization and these elements which we wish to 
discover. 

We begin, then, following as far as possible the actual 
treatment in the Republic, with the birth and childhood of 
the future judge. The general aim of the regulations which 
surround the process of conception is the perfection of the 
coming generation, not as an end in itself, but as a means to 





1 The usual method of interpreting the moral value-judgment in Plato con- 
sists in rejecting sharply all empirical elements, and in referring to the concep- 
tion of anamnesis (Meno, Phdrus) as supplying the necessary key (cf. Adam’s 
notes to Rep. 476 A, C). The reference to anamnesis is, no doubt, important, 
but it would seem to be a mistake in method to omit from consideration the 
wealth of empirical material contained in the Dialogues. 
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the continuance of the ethical community, as a means to its 
preservation and maintenance in a condition approximating 
to human perfection. The coming generation is to be, if 
possible, not only more excellent from a moral standpoint, 
but also more useful, of greater general value to the com- 
munity, than the preceding generation. With this aim, 
only adults who excel both morally and physically will be 
especially encouraged towards partaking for the state the 
service of parentage. The first element, then, which at 
birth itself enters the nature of the future moral judge, is 
physical strength and excellence, with a corresponding 
tendency towards that natural good temper which depends 
upon health and strength (Laws 792 E), plus a certain 
moral background, consisting partly in the general moral 
atmosphere which is the natural consequence of a good 
civic constitution (Menex. 238 C), partly in the more special 
atmosphere of service towards the community which sur- 
rounds the whole business of parentage, and partly in a 
direct tendency to inherit the moral as well as the physical 
characteristics of the parents. 

Once born, the first three years of the child’s life are to be 
devoted primarily to physical development, 7.e., to nutri- 
tion, physical growth, and mastery of the simpler move- 
ments and physical adjustments to the environment. The 
nutrition is provided for, partly by the mothers, partly by 
especially suitable nurses, who relieve the actual mothers of 
much of the trouble which, in less well regulated communi- 
ties, too often falls to their lot in dealing with very young 
children. The education during this period is not, how- 
ever, exclusively physical. Not only is the general moral 
atmosphere and the attitude towards social service much 
the same after birth as before, but certain special tendencies 
which begin to show themselves at this time require moral 
direction. Young children, like the rest of mankind, seek 
satisfaction and avoid dissatisfaction. With them, this 
general tendency expresses itself in a desire for simple sense- 
pleasures and an avoidance of pain. During the first three 
years they tend to express these wants by crying, so as to 
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attract the notice and assistance of parents and attendants. 
This tendency to cry whenever the child is afraid, or wants 
anything, may easily, if unchecked, lay the physical founda- 
tions for dispositions which, if further developed, will be- 
come the vicious habits of excessive timidity, querulousness, 
and bad temper (Rep. 605 C f., Laws 792 A-B). The task 
of parent and nurse, during this period, is to prevent the 
formation of such habits. They must endeavor to develop 
in their charges a feeling not directed wholly towards the 
attainment of pleasure, nor wholly towards the avoidance 
of pain, but rather a general attitude towards attaining the 
‘‘mean,’”’ 7.e., moderation, in the realm of pleasure-pain ex- 
periences, and especially to foster such positive habits of 
feeling and action as tend towards the acquisition of manli- 
ness, self-control, and serene good temper (Laws 792 C f.). 
The elements contributed by this stage towards the building- 
up of character in the future moral judge are thus, in addi- 
tion to the more vague and undefined attitude towards 
social service, physical strength and dexterity, plus a strong 
disposition towards overcoming obstacles and acquiring the 
rudiments of manliness and good temper. 

The next stage is somewhat indefinite in extent, begin- 
ning, presumably, with the third or fourth year, and con- 
tinuing without absolute limit. It is characterized espe- 
cially by the beginnings of education proper, still at first at 
the hands of mother or nurse, but later at the hands of pro- 
fessional teachers (Rep. 377 C, 383 C). At this stage, edu- 
cation through the medium of literature and music is intro- 
duced. The literature consists chiefly of such poetry and 
prose as embodies the history and nobler traditions of the 
race; the music consists mainly of very simple accompani- 
ments, upon such instruments as the lyre or guitar, to be 
used in connection with the songs and dances taught to the 
children. The immense influence of music and literature 
upon the habits and dispositions of the growing child is 
fully recognized, and the consequence is strictly drawn that 
only such art is to be permitted and encouraged for educa- 
tional purposes as is calculated, in the opinion of the best 
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judges, to develop and strengthen such natural dispositions 
as friendliness, religious sense, dignity, self-mastery, man- 
liness, regard for others, singleness of aim, love of the 
beautiful in every shape and form, and also certain tenden- 
cies which prepare the mind for the gradual development 
of reason. What is contributed towards the formation of 
the moral value-judgment by this training, is thus love of 
the beautiful, the good, and the true, a sense of accept- 
ance and of familiarity with all that is of permanent value 
in life, a basis in the habits of feeling and willing for a lofty 
type of idealism. 

Starting a little later than the education in literature and 
music, but, like it, beginning in early childhood and con- 
tinuing indefinitely, comes physical training, including 
hygiene. This aims, first and foremost, at developing a 
sound bodily constitution and at strengthening its powers 
of resistance to disease by prescribing a very simple and 
moderate diet and mode of living generally. The special 
moral aim to be kept in view throughout this process of 
physical training is to develop manliness and self-confidence 
in the growing child, taking care to correct any tendency 
towards roughness by the counterbalancing influence of 
music. The more general contribution towards the forma- 
tion of a perfect moral judgment is stated to be the reserves 
of health and strength which are a useful, and indeed indis- 
pensable, basis for the arduous mental studies which come 
later. The physical training is thus surrounded from first 
to last by a general atmosphere of preparation for future 
social service (Rep. 498 B). 

Starting a little later than physical culture, but still be- 
ginning in childhood and continuing indefinitely throughout 
life, with especial emphasis at the entrance upon physical 
maturity, comes intellectual education proper, the definite 
and continuous endeavor, by means of special studies, to 
liberate the intellect from a too narrow preoccupation with 
the sense-perceivable world, and to direct its powers gradu- 
ally towards their own peculiar province, towards the appre- 
hension of the intelligible world, the world of Ideas. This 
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education falls into two parts. The preparatory portion, 
which constitutes a sort of prelude to the final hymn of 
dialectic, is a matter partly of moral, partly of specifically 
intellectual training. On the moral side, it is necessary to 
liberate the whole conative system, the system of action- 
tendencies which originate in instinct and are cradled in 
habit, from their natural propensity towards excessive pre- 
occupation with the world of sense-perception, with its 
inevitable interest in sensual satisfactions, the ‘leaden 
weights’’ which prevent the soul from soaring into the 
upper regions. This liberation is accomplished, to a slight 
extent, by the moral influences which we have already con- 
sidered, but to a greater extent by the deliberate application 
of a policy of strict selection, only those who show unusual 
proficiency in moral development, in the control of instinc- 
tive and habitual action-tendencies by ideas—at this stage, 
of course, the ideas inculcated by their parents and teachers 
—as well as in such intellectual qualities as love of study, 
intellectual acumen, and sound memory, being permitted to 
enter upon the specifically intellectual portion of this period 
of training (Rep. 535 B ff.). This testing of character as 
well as intelligence, and the steady elimination of the mor- 
ally, as well as of the intellectually, unfit, ensures that intel- 
lectual and moral qualities shall develop hand in hand in 
the select group of students who are being trained for leader- 
ship. 

The intellectual training which belongs to this period 
of preparation proceeds by means of a peculiar study of 
arithmetic, geometry (plane and solid), astronomy, and 
harmonics. These different subjects are studied contempo- 
raneously, though harmonics is not commenced until the 
student has made some progress in astronomy, astronomy is 
not commenced until the student has made some progress in 
solid geometry, solid geometry similarly presupposes a cer- 
tain acquaintance with plane geometry, and this again pre- 
supposes a certain acquaintance with arithmetic. Up to 
the age of twenty, these subjects are studied separately, so 
as to give the student a certain grounding in each. After 
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that age, they are studied more in their interrelations, and 
with an explicit and avowed interest in their epistemological 
and ontological significance (Rep. 537 B f.). 

The peculiar element in this study is due to the object 
with which these sciences are cultivated. The aim of the 
moral educator is not to turn out mathematicians or astron- 
omers as such, but rather to use these disciplines as a means 
for effecting a certain revolution in the intellectual outlook 
of the students, as well as to develop their general intellec- 
tual ability. The usual interest in science is practical. It 
is with the aim of solving some practical difficulty in the 
actual world revealed by sense-perception, that the average 
student enters upon theoretical studies. The military com- 
mander requires a sure grasp of the elements of arithmetic 
and geometry, if he is to solve the problems of military 
organization which are certain to arise. The naval officer 
requires a certain knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, 
if he is to keep on his course during the night. The musi- 
cian who is to be more than the merest empiric must have 
some grasp of the principles of harmonics, and so with the 
other professions also. Theoretical investigation thus 
arises in connection with practical difficulties, and is 
directed mainly if not entirely to the removal of those diffi- 
culties. The problem once solved, the theoretical interest 
quickly subsides (Rep. 498 A—B, 531 E). In the new sys- 
tem of education advocated by Plato, while the same gen- 
eral relation between theory and practice is present, the 
“‘revolution” consists in a very much greater interest in 
theory, and in the postponement of the more important 
practical problems until a much later period, when the 
theoretical training is, at least in principle, complete. This 
involves using practical difficulties in the world of sense- 
perception mainly as intellectual irritants, as concrete situa- 
tions especially adapted for the awakening and continuous 
stimulation of intellectual activity, an activity which does 
not culminate in the first practical solution of the problem, 
but is itself fruitful in arousing still further intellectual inter- 
est, until the scientific habit of mind is fully formed, and the 
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intelligence of the youthful inquirer begins to feel genuinely 
at home in the world of laws and relations which can be 
apprehended only by the trained intelligence (Rep. 523 B 
ff., 533 C ff.). This preparatory stage terminates in a sus- 
tained investigation of the interrelations of the various 
sciences which have been studied, and is followed by a fur- 
ther stage of severe and sustained reflection upon the prin- 
ciples which underlie the moral and religious life also, as a 
final step preceding entrance upon the highest stage of 
dialectic (Rep. 531 C ff., 537 C). 

We must further note, during this preparatory period, the 
important social influence exercised by the students upon 
one another. The members of this leadership class consti- 
tute always a highly select group. The basis of selection is 
‘always physical, moral, and intellectual excellence, with the 
physical element dropping more and more into the back- 
ground, as a constant presupposition, and the emphasis 
passing more and more to moral and intellectual character- 
istics. The members of this group thus enjoy all the advan- 
tages which attach to continued association and friendship 
with what we should call super-normal children, and to 
absence of association and familiarity with average and sub- 
normal children. In the ideal community they have no 
narrow home-ties, but associate always with one another 
and with older members of the same special group, conse- 
crated to the same special task, the development of the 
qualities requisite for leadership. On the negative side, 
just as they are kept apart from anything imperfect and 
defective in their curriculum, so they are kept separate from 
the masses, with their pitifully dwarfed and stunted souls 
and bodies, their vices and their tricky cleverness, their 
unreasoning hatred for things intellectual, their aimless 
wallowings in sensual pleasures, and their meaningless ambi- 
tions and reachings after mis-called ‘“‘power.’’ On the 
positive side, the whole of their social life, with its common 
meals, common exercises, common studies, common dan- 
gers, and common joys, is concentrated upon the growth 
and development of a special morale or community spirit, a 
spirit appropriate to the ‘“‘golden” class, with its ideal of 
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service rather than ambition, and its sincere and flawless 
love of truth, goodness, and beauty (Rep. 462 ff.). The 
effect of this comparative seclusion from the world, during 
their carefully sheltered childhood and youth, is to keep 
them a little child-like and unsuspicious on the one hand, 
somewhat easily deceived by an unscrupulous artist in 
lying; but on the other hand, this openness of spirit fits 
them for that higher insight into values which is denied to 
those who have played with pitch and drunk life to the 
dregs. Their social life thus confirms them in their habits 
of manliness, self-mastery,? and social considerateness, and 
also in their sheer joy in the keen play of intellect, in learn- 
ing, and in all spiritual excellence. 

One further element which is of great importance during 
this period of preparation is especially noteworthy. This 
is the element of practical experience. Plato has no inten- 
tion to permit his select group to degenerate into semina- 
rists, idealists who are ignorant of the practical things of life 
and gauche, unable to mix easily with their fellow-men and 
to act as real leaders. On the contrary, he makes especial 
provision, while always retaining their organization as a 
separate class, for practical, as well as theoretical training. 
In childhood and early youth, they are trained in field- 
sports, such as hunting, racing, and military manceuvers, at 
first in play and as spectators, but with the avowed aim of 
fitting them in later life to defend their country and its 
institutions in earnest, if necessary. The years from 
seventeen to twenty are given over almost wholly to these 
exercises, and certain practical military duties are per- 
formed, as need arises, until the age of thirty. Then, after 
an interval of five years devoted to continuous reflection 
upon moral and religious problems, they are, at the age of 
thirty-five, again ‘‘sent down into the cave” and compelled 
to hold such offices as befit men of their age—e.g., certain 
magistracies and positions of military command—until 





? Their sex-life is not a matter of repression, but of expression in a spirit of 
social service and of reverence for the deeper values of life. Its expression is 
always closely connected with moral and intellectual excellence, and does not 
stand apart from their interests and activities as something foreign and peculiar. 
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they are fifty years old. The explicit aim of this perform- 
ance of civic and military duty is that they may keep up 
with their neighbors in practical address (Rep. 539 E), and 
may fit themselves adequately for what is to follow. Fi- 
nally, after the age of fifty, when their training is complete, 
they accept, when their turn comes, the hard duties of the 
highest public office in the commonwealth, and devote 
themselves to the work of administration, regulating their 
country, their fellow-citizens, and themselves, after the 
pattern of the Idea of Good, and supervising the education 
of the rising generation of leaders, so as to leave trained suc- 
cessors to fill their place when they are called away. What 
this element contributes towards forming the final character 
and personality of the moral judge, is experience in leader- 
ship, in administration, in handling men as well as in solving 
practical problems, complete freedom from any awkward- 
ness and hesitation, and, on the moral side, the complete 
permeation of their action systems with the spirit of social 
service, until this becomes their second nature. 

It now remains to consider the final intellectual training, 
the training which raises the student out of the class of 
auxiliaries or junior guardians, who, while holding various 
positions as magistrates, are still at the level of ‘‘ opinion,” 
into the class of full guardians, whose actions are based upon 
the insight and knowledge which comes upon complete 
achievement of the philosophic quest. This last stage of 
training is undertaken at the age of fifty, and only by an 
exceedingly small group, whose moral and intellectual 
equipment is of the very highest, and all of whose experi- 
ences, including the intensive study of moral and religious 
questions from the age of thirty to the age of thirty-five, 
have fitted them to take this final step (Rep. 537 C—540 A). 

What has been accomplished during this period of prep- 
aration is the gradual making over of the whole nature of 
the students, so that their characters have come to be based, 
so far as this is possible at the level of opinion, upon the 
Ideas, and are thus already representative of the universe 
of values. The Ideas of manliness, self-mastery, and justice 
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have become, by long habituation and moral practice, con- 
stituent elements in their nature, and the Idea of wisdom 
has similarly, by means of their scientific training and phil- 
osophical reflection, become a central element in their per- 
sonality (Rep. 518 E. f., 521 C ff.). Furthermore, these 
Ideas do not remain isolated from one another, enclosed in 
morally water-tight compartments, but have been asso- 
ciated together since early childhood, and so have become 
inseparable. So much for the influence of habit. On the 
side of reflection, the leaders have already become accus- 
tomed to think over the interrelation of the sciences as path- 
ways to reality, and have spent some years of intensive 
study also in the consideration of moral and religious prob- 
lems, so that not only has their whole nature become an 
earthly habitation for the Ideas which together constitute 
reality, but there has also been some attempt at feeling after 
some integration of the Ideas, in their embodiment in 
human nature, so as to convert the human copy into the 
reflex of reality, assimilating, not only its elements, but also 
its organization, a feeling after some principle which shall 
transcend the limitations and oppositions of Ideas embodied 
at the level of habit and opinion, and from its new stand- 
point unify them and bring them into perfect harmony 
with one another. And this feeling has begun to rise to- 
wards the level of reflection and of persistent, conscious 
search for such a principle. Only men who have developed 
a character and personality which already is the Ideas in 
their interconnection and, at least to some extent, also in 
their relation to the Idea of Good, can really take this last 
and greatest step from their slumbering and quasi-twilight 
vision to full self-consciousness, so as to apprehend in a 
final way the inner meaning of reality, the principle which 
makes all their life clear and meaningful and one with the 
essence of value. 





2 The preparation is, in fact, so complete, that Plato can regard the age of 
fifty as the age at which they begin to make the final ascent, and also the age at 
which, the ascent completed, they can enter upon their final task of administra- 
tion with full consciousness of all that is involved in the vision which they have 
beheld. 
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While the preparation is thus largely a matter of develop- 
ment of personality, of moral as well as intellectual training, 
consisting in the unconscious or semi-unconscious assimila- 
tion of character to the structure of ultimate reality, this last 
and final step which leads to the vision of the Ideas as forms 
of the Idea of Good, is severely intellectual, without direct 
assistance either from bodily habit or from an apprehension 
depending directly upon the activities of the bodily sense- 
organs. It is necessary to use as starting-points the masses 
of organized experience which constitute the departmental 
sciences, and perhaps also the moral and religious institu- 
tions developed in the course of human evolution (Rep. 510 
B f.), which have already been studied in some relation to 
one another, and endeavor, after ascertaining the presuppo- 
sitions, the accepted principles on which each science, as a 
separate department of action or investigation, rests, to 
transcend them, to convert what has hitherto been accepted, 
into matter of inquiry, to seek further for its ground in a 
higher and yet more rational principle, a principle resting, 
not upon sense-perceivable fact, but upon intellectually 
apprehensible Ideas. Hitherto the Ideas have been appre- 
hended as empirical generalizations, as laws which bring 
together large masses of sensory experience and are verified 
by reference to that experience (Rep. 531 E, 533 C). The 
aim is now, to rise above this empirical basis, and to en- 
deavor to apprehend the Ideas in their full nature as Ideas, 
set free from the narrowing limitations of sensory experi- 
ence, of the accidents of the here and now and of the per- 

sonal equation, and to apprehend them as true universals, 
as Ideals which can be appreciated only when considered 
as members of an ideal and purely rational realm, to which 
any embodiment in a merely physical nature, a nature 
apprehensible by animal and human sense-organs, is and 
can be only a faint approximation (Phedr. 250 B, Rep. 
527 Bf.). 

Human concepts are dual in nature. On the one hand, 
they are matters of sensory and associational experience 
(Polit. 277 E f., 285 B); on the other, they participate in an 
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ideal nature, in some principle which, at least partly, con- 
verts them into Ideas proper, members of the Ideal realm. 
When we abstract from the conditions of sensory experience, 
and set out upon the dialectical quest, the only path of in- 
vestigation which remains is to consider what this principle 
is, upon which their nature as Ideas depends, the principle 
of ideality assuch. For this alone is what is common to all 
Ideas, whatever the department of inquiry in which they 
have been discovered, and this alone can suffice to give 
them, considered as a systematic group in relation to its 
own law or principle, an absolute grounding, a grounding 
which does not point beyond itself to something yet higher, 
but transcends the questionings which attach to the merely 
bodily and human conditions of inquiry, and gives a final, 
ideally sufficient answer to the dialectical question, an 
answer which will satisfy, not merely the intellect with its 
feeling for logical values, but also the moral, exsthetical, 
and religious aspirations of humanity, and furnish an abso- 
lute basis for the whole spiritual life of man (Rep. 534 B- 
535 A). 

That some such answer would fully satisfy the deepest 
spiritual needs of man, may perhaps be admitted. And 
further, that the principle of ideality and value can be ade- 
quately realized, if at all, only when the complete experience 
of the individual has been trained and developed somewhat 
as Plato prescribes, may perhaps also be admitted. But we 
could all wish that the inquiry should proceed further and 
enable us, at least to some extent, to enter into the com- 
pleted experience of the dialectician. And this wish can be, 
at least in part, satisfied. The matter does not necessarily 
remain vague and incomplete, hanging in mid-air (Rep. 506 
B f., 533 A f.). Certain things which the philosophical 
investigator will discover about the Idea of Good can be 
stated in a way which is at least formally correct, even 
though the full concrete realization of their truth and mean- 
ing may have to be left for the man whose whole life has 
prepared him to experience this final vision. 

Thus, in the first place, the dialectician will assuredly 
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discover that this principle is of assistance to him in his 
search after knowledge. There is a certain correspondence, 
as we have seen, between the mental structure of the junior 
guardian and the laws of the ideally real world, and it is in 
virtue of this correspondence—admittedly imperfect—that 
the guardian, at this level of opinion and with the help of 
merely human concepts, of ideas which represent only the 
reorganization of large masses of an experience shot through 
with elements which satisfy sensation rather than the un- 
compromising demands of reason, has been able to build up 
any semblance of genuine knowledge. The ground for this 
inadequacy is the imperfect nature of the correspondence 
in question. There is a gap between the system of Ideas 
on the one hand, and the distorted reflection of this system 
which gradually emerges, through the medium of human 
sensation, in our own minds. The resulting structure, 
which we dignify by the name of empirical science, is, as 
Plato puts it, more clear than mere opinion, but more 
obscure, less completely permeable to intelligence, than a 
true or ideal knowing would be (Rep. 533 D). If, then, by 
concentrating upon the strictly intellectual and formal ele- 
ment in knowledge, it becomes possible to perfect the form, 
to withdraw for a season from further sensory experience, 
and to think out in abstraction the formal ideal of system- 
atic consistency which would completely satisfy the intel- 
lect, it will be possible to use this ideal as a standard, by 
reference to which the previous cognitive experiences of the 
individual can be re-arranged, in spite of their frequent 
omissions and inadequacies, so as to correspond, in their 
main lines, to the main lines of the new pattern, and can 
thus be made to yield their utmost of knowledge-value. 
The ideal once clearly grasped, and the nature of the gap 
between sense and intellect once clearly understood, the 
dialectician can set out, with a mental structure which has 
been re-formed so as to be now identical in principle with 
the structure of the ideal world, to make over and reorgan- 
ize his sensory experiences, to extract from them everything 
which in any way measures up to the ideal, and to arrange 
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the elements thus extracted, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment of the ideal pattern, so that his labors will gradually 
reveal to him in detail, as well as in principle, the nature of 
the laws which constitute reality. From this point of view, 
the principle of ideality may be described as the ratio 
cognoscentis, the principle which makes knowledge possible 
for the individual knower.‘ 

In the second place, the dialectician will discover that 
this highest principle is of immense assistance for the con- 
duct of life. The psychological springs of action are fur- 
nished by the large instinctive needs for such “‘goods”’ as 
food, protection, companionship, and sex-satisfaction, as 
well as by innumerable minor impulses’ (Rep. 558 E ff., 
Laws 782 Bf., ete.). Under the pressure of ordinary social 
living, these originally somewhat diverse and chaotic im- 
pulses have become hammered into some conventional 
semblance of principle and orderliness. But the semblance 
is a mere veneer, and beneath the surface there is a fierce 
riot of seething passions, each waiting for a chance to 
satisfy itself without much regard for the rest or for social 
conventions. This lawless, wild-beast element in our nature 
can be kept under, to some extent, by the force of law and 
of social opinion, in the case of the average citizen, if not 
in the case of the successful despot (Rep. 571 ff.). But 
suppression of a problem by force is no adequate solution 
of the very real and very pressing difficulty. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that both individual impulse and social 
convention oppose one another as rivals for the same posi- 
tion: each claims to represent “‘reality,’’ to be actual and 
genuine, the other being regarded as ‘‘mere appearance.” 
The partisan of lawless living and the complete release of 
desire believes with a whole-hearted faith in Pan. For him, 
the instincts are alone real and according to the order of 
nature, while social and political norms are of merely “‘con- 
ventional”’ significance, a shameless and unnatural imposi- 





‘Rep. 508 Bf. The principle is also the ratio cognoscendi and the ratio 
essendi (Rep. 508 D f.). 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 1. 4 
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tion upon the imperious and self-justified needs of powerful 
individuals (Gorg. 491 D f., Rep. 343 C ff., 365 B ff.). On 
the other hand, the champion of law and order is profoundly 
convinced that these are of a higher, more ideal nature, and 
that they have a more rational claim to satisfaction than 
the brute instincts and “‘unnecessary”’ appetites. For him 
the state is more significant, more truly representative of 
reality, than the isolated individual, even when the indi- 
vidual is successful as a superman, and his will to power rises 
superior to all human checks (Gorg. 470 E ff., 517 B ff.). 
Finally, he believes that, the universe being essentially and 
ultimately rational, a genuine, harmonious, and permanent 
satisfaction, not only of the social and gregarious instincts, 
but of the whole instinctive and emotional side of human 
life, is possible only when the ruling force in life is reason, 
with its powers of organization on the one hand, and its 
kinship with ultimate reality on the other (Rep. 583 ff.). 
Both sides thus claim for themselves the authority of 
nature and reality; and that there is some degree of truth 
in both claims, no candid inquirer can altogether deny. 
There is thus, so long as the level of opinion remains un- 
transcended, no way of solving the deadlock. Each side 
is convinced that it is in the right, and neither will give way, 
whether in the case of the individual man, or in the case of 
the state, which is but the individual writ large. If the 
conflict is to be decided at all, some higher court is needed 
than that of instinct, passion, and convention. And a 
higher court can be reached. Both sides have something 
in common, viz., the straining after an ideal of human life 
which shall be, not superficial and futile, but truly in con- 
tact with reality, the genuine, final, ultimate, highest 
reality. The only possible pathway towards a solution of 
the conflict, towards the attainment of a point of view 
which shall be perfectly just to the complete facts of the 
situation on both sides, is to be found by abstracting, for 
the time being, from the fierce passions and instinctive im- 
pulses aroused on both sides, including the passionate con- 
viction of rightness, of being already in touch with truth 
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and reality, which each partisan possesses, and in investi- 
gating, dispassionately and humbly, the element which 
both possess in common, in order to determine by an appeal 
to strictly rational standards, the full nature of the ideal 
of social living, the ideal or principle which shall reconcile 
the opposing elements and make them friends (Rep. 582 f., 
Laws 627 E), a higher principle at which both were funda- 
mentally aiming, though by different paths, a principle 
expressive of the true and ultimate nature of reality in a 
form which can be used as a standard for social living, a 
standard which every rational being, as such, can accept 
openly and without qualification. By withdrawing from 
the immediate pressure of practical needs, and by reflecting 
continuously and by an abstract method upon the nature 
of this social ideal, the seeker comes to realize that com- 
munity of aim, community of final, underlying purpose, is 
the only principle which can unite and harmonize the 
diverse instincts in the individual, and the diverse indi- 
viduals in the commonwealth. Co-operation, each ele- 
ment, whether in the individual or in the community, doing 
all that it can for the service of the whole—.e., for the serv- 
ice of others as well as of itself, considered all as members 
of one and the same organism—is the only possible way of 
constructing a harmony which will work, which will bring 
into effective functioning all the diverse elements, and will 
thus build up a totality, whether in the case of the indi- 
vidual personality or in the case of the commonwealth, 
which will express and bring out whatever of positive con- 
tent, whatever of reality, is to be found in the impulses and 
sources which push towards effective action (Rep. 498 E, 
500 D, etc.). 

This ideal is based upon a conception of reality as a 
totality of elements which are all positive, though not 
devoid of ‘‘othernesses,’”’ z.e., differences and diversities 
which, unless all are properly organized with reference to 
this one possible principle of satisfying all harmoniously in 
relation to the totality as such, would negate one another 
(Soph. 256 D-259 B). This conception of the real universe 
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as a complex organism, wherein every element has its own 
function, contributing somehow to the life of the whole, and 
finding therein its own deepest and most abiding satisfac- 
tion, can be applied in a very direct and concrete way as a 
standard for the reorganization of our social living, as well 
as for the solution of our own more individual problem of 
attaining a united and vigorous personality (Rep. 588 C ff., 
Laws 903 B f.). Upon this conception depends immedi- 
ately the ideal of a state which shall be a genuine organism, 
every element therein contributing all it can to the service 
of the state as a whole; and this ideal contains the two im- 
portant principles of (1) social service as the true spirit of 
the citizen, and (2) every citizen doing his own work, realiz- 
ing his own potentialities, fulfilling completely his own 
natural and proper function, and finding, in loyal service 
of the ideal community which includes himself as one of its 
members, serenity of spirit and perfect satisfaction. 
Diverse functions involving specialization, united by the 
common spirit of service to a common ideal, the elimination 
of waste and useless conflict, and the development of the 
full resources of every member of the community—princi- 
ples such as these bring out the full value, the utmost posi- 
tive contribution to the enrichment of life, the closest 
approximation to the ideal reality of things, which we can 
conceive. It is in this sense that the principle of ideality is 
declared to be the pattern by which the philosopher-king 
will guide, not only himself, but also the community, in the 
complex business of social living (Rep. 540, 590 D ff.). 

It is not only in solving his own personal problem, in his 
search after a unified, concentrated life which shall develop 
in a vigorous, consistent, and useful way all the elements of 
power and value contained in his organism, that the dialec- 
tician will find the principle of ideality and value to be of 
supreme assistance. Not only does it furnish him with a 
standard for the improvement of social living and the ad- 
vancement of scientific truth. It is also of the utmost help 
to him in art and religion. In art—not in artistic creation 
as such, for that is a matter of inspiration, of surging emo- 
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tion and uncritical frenzy (Euthyphr. 3 C, Phedr. 244 A 
ff.)—but in artistic criticism and appreciation, in estimating 
the value of art-works. The conception of the ideal uni- 
verse as a vision which realizes the utmost possible of posi- 
tive beauty, the ‘‘science of beauty everywhere,’ becomes 
a standard by which he can estimate the greatness of artistic 
creations. The senseless embellishment of elements which 
are superficial and devoid of real significance, is put in its 
place (Rep. 395 D f., 372 E f.), the claim of the artist who is 
merely a bold and skilful player upon human feelings, to be 
accepted as the interpreter of life, is roughly rejected (Gorg. 
462 B ff., Rep. 595 E ff.), and great art is recognized as the 
representation, in its own medium of rhythmic movements, 
whether free, as in the dance, or arrested, as when embodied 
in colors, tones, or words, etc., of the interplay of elements 
which together constitute the highest reality, the world of 
Ideas united under the Idea of Good. In this form it is the 
natural ally of science and morality, and elevates those who 
are susceptible to its fascination and wizardry, out of the 
fragmentariness and littleness of the common places of life 
to an appreciation of their genuine and underlying unity 
with the depths, with the perennial sources of freshness 
and inspiration, the true beauty and reality of things (Symp. 
212 A—B, Laws 858 D ff., etc.). 

So, too, in religion. The withdrawal for a space from 
the warring creeds and from the unworthy promises too 
often held out to the believer who will surrender himself 
wholly, and the sustained philosophical reflection upon the 
idea of the God and Father of all, gradually leads to the 
development of the conception of a Spirit who is the living 
counterpart of the principle of ideality, who is in very sooth 
the universe in which we live and move, but is no mere con- 
cept or bloodless category, but a living Spirit, the Spirit of 
goodness, beauty, truth, knowledge, and power, the Spirit 
who is reality in its own living (Phileb. 30 C-D). This 
conception once attained, the dialectician will be able to set 
about the reform of received creeds, which worship the 
Father of all in forms and ceremonies into which supersti- 
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tion, self-seeking, and folly have gradually found their way, 
and will regard as the essence of true religious worship and 
self-surrender, the yearning after assimilation to God, the 
sustained attempt to live a Godlike life here on earth, and 
the hope of hereafter living a more perfect, more real and 
Godlike life in Heaven (Phedo 84 A-B, Theet. 176 A f., 
etc.). 

Such, then, is the nature of the Idea of Good, and such 
are some of the principles which the trained seeker after the 
wisdom which comes from a knowledge of ultimate reality 
will discover. But the discovery is no tenuous abstraction, 
no withdrawal from life to monastic seclusion. It is the 
living completion of the years of preparation through which 
the student has passed, the culmination of his living, the 
continuation, with complete self-consciousness, of the life 
which he has been living already in the lower phase of in- 
complete awareness. It is in his life, in every pulse and 
throb of his blood, in his brain, heart, and hand, in his plan- 
ning, his feeling, and his acting, that the Idea of Good has 
come to have its local habitation, and, through him, in the 
community also which has trained him to lead it into the 
right way. The final principle which he discovers is thus 
the true life of the community itself, the human copy of 
that higher, complete, and absolute life which is reality 
itself, the life of God. 

This vision realized, we may now ask what this final stage 
of training has added to the elements which go to make up 
the moral judgment. In the first place, it has taken away 
the blindness, the groping, the baffled feeling inseparable 
from the stage of opinion, and has substituted for it a clear- 
ness of outlook, a sureness of grasp upon moral criteria, a 
breadth and depth of insight, which are illuminating to the 
highest degree and bring with them a measured calmness of 
spirit, a peace and certainty with regard to the issues of life, 
which make the philosopher finally at home in a universe 
to which he now not only feels, but knows, himself to be 
spiritually akin. In the second place, the new experience is 
a deepening of self-consciousness, an awareness of his own 
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deepest self, an understanding of what has been slowly 
developing within him through the long years of prepara- 
tion, a recognition of his great powers and an acceptance of 
the great responsibilities which these powers entail, a full 
comprehension of his place and function in the scheme of 
things, including not only his relation to his fellow-men, but 
also his relation to God and the unseen world of Ideas. 
What is new, then, is this deeper and clearer knowledge of 
self and of the universe, and, in the light of this new knowl- 
edge, a more profound understanding of life, and a key by 
the help of which he can solve the problems of conduct, not 
only for himself but also for the community, and can thus 
enter, with others, into the higher reaches of life, into the 
peace and joy (eudaimonia) which come to those who walk 
steadfastly in the pathway which they know, with every 
fibre of their being, to be right. 

His training is now complete, and the guardian can pro- 
ceed to make moral judgments in the full sense. Just what 
elements enter into his judgment? What is it in him which 
does the judging? The first and simplest answer is, that 
he does the judging himself, and that the elements which 
enter into his judgment are the elements which have truly 
entered into his self. These are the physical, moral, and 
mental elements already considered, the instincts, habits, 
and intelligence, so trained and ripened by social and educa- 
tional influences as to have taken on the form and pattern 
of the ideal world, and to have become, so far as this is pos- 
sible in an organism which retains to the end something of 
its animal origin, the human habitation and embodiment 
of the Ideas of manliness, temperance, justice, and wisdom, 
in the full harmony and unity which comes with attaining 
also the Idea of Good. What ‘‘does the judging” is thus 
the whole nature of the individual man, together with all 
the influences which have entered into that nature and have 
made it what it has come to be, the influences of literature, 
art, science, and religion, the history, traditions and aspira- 
tions of the community, the whole welded together and 
transmuted into an adequate reflex of that Experience 
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which we designate as Absolute. The judgment of such a 
man represents, then, not a chance reaction to a chance 
stimulation, but the rich experience of the whole race, sub- 
limated and idealized until it represents, so far as this is 
humanly possible, the complete experience which is the life 
and thought of God. What does the judging is thus the 
Absolute Experience itself, so far as the human organism 
can become a channel for Its expression, and what is judged 
is the human problem. The judging consists in analyzing 
the human situation which provides the problem, in com- 
paring it with the Divine standard so as (1) to make clear 
its deficiencies, its falling short of that standard, and also 
(2) to point out the remedy and the solution, the steps which 
will re-form its elements and bring our human actions into 
closer approximation to that Experience which furnishes 
the Absolute Pattern for human living. 

Our synthetic examination is now finished, and shows, 
perhaps with sufficient clearness, that for Plato moral judg- 
ment is not solely a matter of transcendental anamnesis, 
but that it contains also empirical elements. It is the total 
experience of the individual which is concerned in passing 
judgment, the physical and instinctive basis, the social 
training and habituation to community ideals, the rational 
insight which forms the keystone of the arch and makes 
clear to consciousness the kinship of humanity to Divinity. 
These empirical elements are worked over, sublimated and 
transmuted, but not discarded, and the Divine Experience, 
which ultimately passes judgment, does so through the 
medium of the empirical human organism, when this has 
been so trained under Divine favor as to become expressive 
of the whole experience of humanity in its responsiveness 
to and reflection of the Ideal Experience which is God. 
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SANCTIONING INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
C. F. TAEUSCH. 


ENTRAL to the problem of arriving at some under- 
standing among the nations of the world is the difficulty 
of apportioning, delineating, and making effective those 
sanctions which would determine the precise meaning of 
“sovereignty.” In this respect the present international 
situation bears a striking resemblance to what has been 
called ‘‘the critical period of American history.”’ Analogies 
are always dangerous, and there is reason to believe that the 
projection of our scheme of government into a plan for a 
world-order is a bit narrow, if not conceited. But if Mr. 
Wells' can see in our federal organization principles which 
ought to be incorporated into an international polity, we 
may be forgiven if we also indulge in this analogical method. 
Indeed, Mr. Wells’ position is Chestertonian: it isn’t that 
we have gone too far in this project of a league, but that 
we haven’t gone far enough; he proposes a super-state, and 
in this respect follows more closely the changes wrought by 
the Constitution than does the Covenant of the League of 
Nations itself. Consequently we should find certain pro- 
visions for the distribution of sovereignty in the federal 
state to be quite pertinent to the present problem. 

The changes which gave efficacy to the federal govern- 
ment included the new constitutional capacity to operate 
on individuals directly instead of through the instrumen- 
tality of the several states.2 Consequently any agreement 
or association among the nations of the world, whether for 
purposes of disarmament or other relations, is confronted 
with this dilemma: on the one hand it can be effective largely 
as it is independent of the intermediation of the constituent 
nations, while on the other hand it must seek this function 





1 The Salvaging of Civilization. 
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as a dispensation of grace from the ‘‘ obstinate conservatism 
of established authority . . . whose accustomed im- 
portance is now threatened,”’* an attitude recognized by 
Madison as most characteristic of the opponents of the 
Constitution.‘ These alternatives have become formulated 
by following a familiar psychological process: selected out 
of a very complex, perhaps paradoxical situation, the con- 
tradictory derivatives, generalized and abstracted into such 
meaningless terms as “‘Internationalism” and ‘100 per 
cent Americanism,” have come to possess an intense emo- 
tional charge. The only outcome of such an impasse, we in 
America have been led to believe, is a decision in favor of 
the one side or the other, root and branch; practically this 
has consisted in the rejection by the representatives of 
America of any super-government which might interfere 
in the least with our national sovereignty. 

Any such solution or interpretation fails, however, to 
take account of the fact that although man ‘‘lives by catch 
phrases,’”’ especially such as are surcharged with emotion, 
he cannot live by them very long. Whatever the surface 
phenomena of political movements and arrangements, 
sooner or later these must give expression to the underlying 
economic and social currents. As a recent writer has said, 
“The political organization rests upon, and is conditioned 
by, various factors or forces of a non-political nature, 
and only by a scientific knowledge of these forces and a scien- 
tific control of their operation is it possible to solve the prob- 
lem of sovereignty in the sense of a problem concerning the 
relation between a state and subordinate organizations.’’® 
The solution of any paradoxical social problem can be dis- 
covered only through the practical description of the under- 
lying nexus of concrete elements and detailed relations, 
from which are to be selected such as are most important in 
reference to the situation. And it is finally these latter 





3 Wells, op. cit. 

4 Madison: Notes on the Constitutional Convention. 

5 Laing: ‘‘ Aspects of the Problem of Sovereignty,” International Journal of 
Ethics, Oct. 1921. 
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which are, not resultant from, but constituent to the general 
term which is to designate the solution. 

The problem of sovereignty in the present international 
situation is to be resolved only in the detailed analysis of the 
social welter in which it has had its rise. Much of it has 
already become practically, if not nominally, formulated in 
the industrial arrangements necessary to save the world 
from economic bankruptcy. Anysuch analysis, of course, be- 
comes exceedingly difficult because of the complexity of the 
constituent social factors, and this difficulty is accentuated 
when we begin to deal with intellectual, moral and spiritual 
forces. It is the virtue of political and legal activity, 
however, to organize such concrete agencies as will give 
effective sanction even to the ineffable desires of mankind. 
Alexander Hamilton was fond of pointing out that there is 
no statement in the Constitution describing or defining the 
general nature of the government, that the general plan was 
to be construed in and through the detailed items. Mr. 
Dicey * has made a similar observation regarding the 
“rules” of the British Constitution. And he has cited the 
American Constitution as particularly representative of a 
method which vests each significant political situation with 
an appropriate sanction. Without resorting to voluntary 
compliance or public opinion, this sanction has sufficient 
explicitness and effectiveness to limit the necessity of its 
frequent use. 

It is a matter of common agreement that any attempt to 
control the causes of war must afford some means of regulat- 
ing commercial and military rivalry. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss the general economic relations 
which eventually will effect diplomatic agreements. Com- 
merce and War are problems which carry intrinsic adminis- 
trative difficulties with which we are not here concerned. 
Rather would we emphasize the point that the financial 
factor, especially as manifest in the method of taxation, is 
fundamental to the main administrative activities which a 
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concert of powers would be called upon to perform. In this 
connection it will be recalled that commerce affords one of 
the best sources of revenue in point of distribution and col- 
lection; and that, on the other hand, the maintenance of 
armed forces is the object toward which taxation has in the 
past been largely directed. 

Politically the power of taxation is a materialized exhibi- 
tion of the relation of a government to its component parts: 
the pursuit of governmental policies depends on a sufficient 
income and the ability to operate upon appropriate objects, 
while the degree of execution of this function represents the 
relative sovereign strength of the nation. In the following 
quotation from John Marshall, he means specifically the 
situation between the states of America and the federal 
government, but his words have a general significance: 
“The power of taxation is an incident of sovereignty; it is a 
mode, although not the only mode, in which sovereignty is 
displayed. The power of taxing the people and their prop- 
erty is essential to the very existence of government, and 
may be legitimately exercised on the objects to which it is 
applicable to the utmost extent to which the government 
may choose to carry it. If we measure the power of taxa- 
tion residing in a state by the extent of sovereignty which 
the people of a state possess and can confer on its govern- 
ment, we have an intelligible standard, applicable to every 
case to which the power can be applied.”’ The greatest 
weakness of the Articles of Confederation was that the tax- 
ing powers of the general government were permitted to 
reach the final objects only through the state governments. 
When the Constitution was drawn up, provision was made 
for the general government to perform its taxing functions 
directly upon the objects to be taxed. The full significance 
of this measure appeared when Washington called out the 
federal militia to suppress the Whiskey Rebellion and forced 
the distillers individually to comply with the demands of 
the government. At the beginning of the Civil War, 
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Lincoln’s first call for troops was technically justified in 
that the national government had been divested of its prop- 
erty in stores and impost stations. The separate title to 
goods and an independent source of income, together with 
the direct control over both, seem to be the necessary and 
sufficient guarantees of sovereignty. 

In his discussion of the taxing power of the proposed 
national government, Alexander Hamilton insisted that ‘“‘a 
complete power to procure a regular and adequate supply 
of revenue, so far as the resources of the community permit, 
is an indispensable ingredient of every constitution.’’® 
Elaborating this idea he points out certain axioms, among 
which is one stating that there ought to be no limitation of a 
power destined to effect a purpose which is in itself incapable 
of limitation. ‘‘To superintend the national defense and 
secure the public peace involve a provision to which no 
possible limits can be assigned; hence the power of making 
that provision ought to know no other bounds than the 
exigencies of the nation and the resources of the com- 
munity.’’*® These views show to what extent the functions 
of taxation may be applied: in addition to the negative pur- 
pose of control, common to all licensing provisions, there is 
the positive objective of securing effective instruments to 
enforce the purposes of government, including such as are 
pertinent to the subject of this.paper, the control of war 
and the securing of international peace. The practical 
problem would resolve itself to the discovery of such limita- 
tions as would allocate to a consortium of powers no more 
jurisdiction than is necessar# to the purposes we have in 
view. 

That an international government would be tempted by - 
the facility with which a tax may be levied on commerce is 
evident. Such a tax can be laid at well-defined geographic 
locations, the objects are tangible and manifest, and the 
burden can be shifted to a degree which makes its weight 








8 Federalist Papers, XXX. 
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negligible. The presence, in that case, of international 
officials in harbors or along national boundaries would be a 
part of the concrete implications we should have to settle. 
To restrict the tax to water-borne traffic might prove the 
more feasible plan, in view of the simplicity of execution and 
the relief afforded maritime nations in regard to the expense 
of maintaining their present naval strength This situation 
becomes important in view of the fact, as will be mentioned 
later, that the most definite approach to a limitation of 
armaments has been that which deals with naval equipment. 
There is the more complicated regulative feature of taxation 
which must also be taken into account, the resultant social 
legislation including not only the working conditions of 
seamen, but perhaps also the conditions under which the 
articles constituting the cargoes are produced and their use 
as well. The extent to which we care to involve ourselves 
in the regulation of such matters is for legislative policy to 
determine, and will be indicated in the fiscal rules adminis- 
tering them. Each of the many specific provisions is seen 
to bristle with all sorts of possible implications and inter- 
pretations, and it is in just this sense that the resultant 
apportionment of sovereignty is to be qualified and decided. 

There is one extraordinary function which taxation might 
be called upon to perform, namely to provide a military 
force relatively superior to any possible combination of 
recalcitrant powers. In most discussions on this point 
there is a confused notion similar to that held at the time 
of the discussions over the Constitution: the constituent 
parties to the proposed organization are undecided whether 
the thing to be feared is the super-position of a federal state 
or the dominance of the stronger elements within that fed- 
eration. The only legitimate position which a nation 
might take on this matter, aside from that of a fear for its 
own peculiar interests, is that any such association should 
guard against the subversion of its legislative and judicial 
administration by a minority which temporarily has gotten 
sufficient control over the effective agencies of government 
within a certain territorial area. A practical guarantee 
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against this is, of course, to provide the association or super- 
state with a superiority of armament. Now voluntary 
limitations on the part of the constituent states are as little 
feasible, if we are to keep clear of the charge of being too 
idealistic, as would be voluntary contributions to the central 
authority. A tax on armaments sufficient to provide the 
international association with a safe margin of control over 
combinationsof states that might form this rebellious minor- 
ity, would seem to be the logical implication of the situation. 
Such a tax would automatically provide a sufficient force at 
the same time that it would avoid burdening the association 
with an excess of armaments. For just as any increase in 
the armament of a nation would afford the basis for an 
increase in the armed strength of the association, so there 
would on the other hand be both a decrease in revenues and 
a lessened need of international armament according as the 
individual nations could be induced or forced by taxation to 
reduce theirs. Any such tax would be characterized by 
the directness of its incidence, the adequacy of its income to 
effect the purposes in view; and more particularly in that it 
would avoid a difficulty which arises in our federal state, 
concurrent taxation. 

The world was startled by the explicit nature of Mr. 
Hughes’ opening speech at the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Sober opinion has recognized, how- 
ever, that this practical and concrete method of dealing with 
the problem is peculiarly adaptable to the field to which Mr. 
Hughes confined himself. Expensive material equipment 
represents a much more important factor in naval warfare 
than is the case with land operations; the strength of the 
latter being determined relatively more by morale, flexibility 
of movement of units, the use of gas and other chemicals, 
and the extent of civilian participation. Furthermore, at 
least according to American experts, the capital ship affords 
a most convenient unit in estimating the relative material 
strengths of the combatants. What we may conservatively 
say is that Azan’s proposition applies particularly to naval 
armaments: Although the outcome may be delayed, there 
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can be no doubt of victory finally resting with the side 
possessed of the better equipment.'® Even so, aircraft, 
armed merchantmen, and the submarine present especially 
difficult problems in that their military effectiveness is not 
to be measured accurately by the relative expense. There- 
fore there has been a tempering of the optimism which 
greeted the opening of the Washington Conference, imply- 
ing as it did an expectation that this definite mode of 
treatment would continue for all matters pertaining even 
to naval disarmament. On the other hand, although defi- 
niteness is to be expected only in reference to this field, it 
may be adequate provided this partial control effected by 
naval strength is sufficiently important to the whole prob- 
lem of international security. And so those would be in- 
clined to think who agree with Mahan’s thesis, that naval 
supremacy has determined the course of history. Thus it 
would seem to be a fortunate coincidence that the most 
vital part of the armament situation—naval equipment— 
should be most effectively subject to limitation and control. 

The logical conclusion, however, of Mr. Hughes’ explicit 
proposals is a no less explicit provision for effectively carry- 
ing them out. It would ill become the critics of idealism in 
international affairs to discover this sanction in the mere 
promises of nationsand their expressions of good will. Good 
will is as important in international as in private relations, 
and there will be opportunity for the exercise of an abun- 
dance of it no matter how concretely the plans for material 
enforcement are worked out. But public opinion is not 
exhaustive of the security necessary to the performance of 
obligation. Indeed, the assumption implied in this proposal 
for international morality in the form of an effective and 
durable peace, is that moral forces function best when 
practical sanctions have covered sufficient ground to relieve 
the former of all but the ineffable activities. A case in point 
is the organization of charities, leaving a residue which is at 
once ample for anyone who might feel the need of exercising 





10 The War of Positions. 
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his individual activities at the same time that this residue is 
becoming sufficiently limited so as to make individual 
charity patently effective. The definite control of arma- 
ments by material sanctions will increase the effectiveness 
of international morality, not only directly through limiting 
the scope of application of public opinion, but also indirectly 
and intensively through the encouragement derived from 
an observation of the more manifest results achieved by the 
economy of effort. 

Practically the international situation calls for a regula- 
tion, by taxation, of the available and directly utilizable 
war materials, together with such industrial plants as are 
easily convertible into munitions factories. The precise 
description of the limits of international taxation would 
suffice to restrict the sovereignty of any association or 
league of nations to such matters as are recognized in prin- 
ciple to belong to its exclusive jurisdiction. As for the 
method of administering this tax, there is as much opportu- 
nity for defining sovereignty as in the specific provisions 
included in legislation. Not only are there all degrees of 
laxity in law enforcement, but the skill with which these 
provisions are handled will have much to do with the ad- 
herence and loyalty of the individuals constituting the 
membership of the association. Mr. Root during the Ver- 
sailles Conference suggested the necessity and advisability 
of an international commission vested with the power of 
inquiring into the actual compliance of each individual na- 
tion with the regulations agreed upon in any international 
conference, and a similar course was suggested in the re- 
cent conference. Such activities are ultimately to manifest 
the intent of organized opinion. 

The point we wish to emphasize, however, is that although 
the proposed tax would help materially, as a licensing provi- 
sion, to regulate military activities, a mere limitation scheme 
is inadequate to cope with the armament problem because it 
fails to take account of the motives and methods involved in 
military activity. It is not here intended that there be any 
derogationof Marshall’s dictum that the power to tax implies 
Vol, XXXIII—No. 1. 5 
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the power to destroy. It must be remembered, however, 
that expenditures for future military purposes form but a 
small part of the whole burden of taxation for wars. 
Furthermore, nations in the past have mortgaged their 
future in order to gain an immediate end, and have often 
succeeded where failure would have brought economic ruin. 
Therefore the much emphasized economic pressure is not 
absolutely deterrent to the pursuit of ambitious naval poli- 
cies. ‘‘ Nations build navies because they are a grim neces- 
sity,” says a recent writer. ‘‘It is untrue that fighting 
navies derive from merchant navies or that naval strength 
is proportionate to a country’s wealth. . . . There 
is no conceivable sacrifice that would limit”? naval expend- 
itures if the exigency should arise." In this sense not 
even a monetary penalty, in the form of a tax, is a sufficient 
guarantee of international control. But just as in the com- 
mon law the sheriff and his posse are regarded as the practi- 
cal and concrete expression of the ultimate legal sanction, 
so there must be provided, through the agency of such a tax 
as is here proposed, armaments and forces under the direct 
control of an association of nations in order to secure inter- 
national peace. Such a result can be achieved only through 
the actual or potential administrative efficacy of officials 
who can rely finally on a superior counter force, automati- 
cally maintained. Unless we establish this effective sanc- 
tion, any talk of partial or total disarmament is meaningless 
and idle. 

There are many questions to be raised before we can dis- 
cover to ourselves whether we sincerely desire to establish 
an effective means of obtaining world peace. Is inter- 
national harmony paramount to all other considerations? 
Is this exigency serious enough and this purpose sufficiently 
important at least to outweigh the transition from absolute 
to relative national sovereignty? If patriotism requires 
that we always preserve the individual rights of nations to 
resort to arms, then there is no need of attempting any such 





4 A. H. Pollard, Ailantic Monthly, Dec. 1921. 
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automatic sanctions as are here proposed. If, however, the 
issue is decided affirmatively, and if sanction is to be dis- 
covered in the explicit nature of the powers that are granted 
to the league or association, then taxation affords one of the 
most tangible means for attaining the end in view. The 
degree to which we are willing to accommodate our national 
sovereignties to this value will be discovered in the specific 
provisions we incorporate into any international agreement. 
C. F. Taruscu. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
0. FRED BOUCKE. 


THICISTS may not consider the relation between their 
subject and the social sciences an important problem, 
and certainly it is not a new one; but of recent years interest 
in it has again been revived to a quite marked degree. It is 
not difficult to see that the war, for one thing, has awakened 
in many people a keen desire to know exactly what is most 
worth while and how it may be attained. The political 
disaster that has befallen some nations, and the social up- 
heaval accompanying it, has robbed large classes of men 
of their faith in certain norms and institutions. A crisis 
nearly always stimulates doubt and inquiry which lead to a 
revaluation of old values. Hence the Great War has prob- 
ably something to do with current hopes for a scientific 
system of ethics. 
Apart from it, however, there are still other reasons why 
a definite solution of the familiar problem would be welcome 
to many. For in the first place it bears directly upon our 
modern ideals of democracy and universal enlightenment, 
it being absolutely essential that the average individual 
know what is right and wrong, and possess the requisite 
powers of self-direction. In the second place we live in an 
age which is rapidly turning its back on religious dogmatism 
of any persuasion, so that the stress on ethical norms grows 
as the erstwhile adherence to a formal creed disappears. 
The more powerful the priesthood, the more widespread a 
faith in theological concepts, and the less vital a concern 
for purely worldly affairs. Each factor influences and re- 
enforces the other, if no obstacles intervene. But if life 
here on earth gains in significance, either because theism 
and a belief in an immortal soul are waning, or because re- 
ligion is dedicated especially to the highest possible develop- 
ment of personality and prosperity, then the search for ways 
and means will gradually be reflected in ethics. The desire 
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for a scientific basis of conduct will be strengthened. Tran- 
scendentalism at least in this one field will give way to 
empiricism, and thus prepare men for a socialization of 
norms. 

But in the third place there is no doubt that social scien- 
tists themselves have been eager to connect their labors 
closely with the moral issues of the day. It has been felt 
increasingly that morality is of primary import, and that 
sociology or economics leave much to be desired if they can 
furnish no hints as to the best way of harmonizing the 
divergent interests of individuals. The complexity of rela- 
tions has become so great, and the need of a moral code for 
their regulation has grown so rapidly, that scholars feel 
obliged to substantiate their ethical theories by a reference 
to palpable facts. There is a noticeable tendency to-day 
toward a popular treatment of moral problems, toward one 
which shall rid us of absolutes and prove the relativity of all 
truths. Ethics as a discipline is becoming steadily less 
formal, and more factual. 

This circumstance indeed is the chief reason why in the 
eyes of the present writer the relation of ethics to social 
science deserves careful consideration. As long as people 
seek transcendent truths, or sources of knowledge, of good 
and evil, that are not empirically verifiable, so long science 
can have no place in ethics. If we reduce all moral pre- 
cepts to a categorical imperative such as Kant made famous, 
it cannot be difficult to separate science rigidly from a study 
of morality. The two then will be worlds apart, and the 
question of a relation be disposed of forever. If a sense of 
duty, or virtue for its own sake, or purity of motive consti- 
tute the whole of ethics, scientific approaches will be un- 
necessary. We shall postulate a voice of God, or an inborn 
conscience, or some such occult power, and forthwith leave 
men to their designs. Those who err will be punished by 
their own better knowledge, if not otherwise, and the vir- 
tuous will thrive on a sweet peace of mind. Social scien- 
tists will be automatically debarred from a discussion of 
ethics. They cannot then trace its roots, nor resolve it into 
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principles. Nor will they have anything to say about the 
supposed or real morality of an applied social science. 

But it is exactly because many of us realize the pre-emi- 
nence of a content in ethics that the relation between it and 
social inquiries becomes a matter for speculation. If an 
absolute good does not exist, or at least does not spring en- 
tirely from an innate Ought, then questions of a what and 
whence become logical. In proportion to our espousing the 
cause of a content-ethics we are likely to hold that scientists 
have counsel to give to ethicists, or not. The degree of 
authority of each over the other, their points of contact and 
of difference, the possibility of reconciling description with 
prescription, or of proving the moral nature of applied social 
sciences—all these topics gain in interest once we devote 
ourselves to a strictly empirical and factual ethics. 

For the purposes of this paper it is of course indifferent 
whether the utilitarian view of good and bad is the correct 
one, or not. Reasons will presently be submitted why it 
does seem to many thinkers the only adequate one. But 
that is a detail rather than a major point. What matters 
chiefly is our appreciation of the need of a statement on the 
relation of ethics to social science, if the factual basis of 
ethics is granted. Jf results mainly count, if the prevailing 
systems of eudemonism or utilitarianism are well grounded, 
or in so far as we preach them, science and ethics cannot be 
sundered entirely. A differentiation between the two must 
then follow lines other than those laid down by the a priori 
ethicists and philosophers. We should then be willing to 
consider the possibility of reducing our Ought to an Is, until 
evidence had abundantly proven it impracticable. This is 
what we owe to social scientists, and what common sense 
suggests. 

The factual or content view of ethics seems the only ad- 
missible one to most students for several reasons. At- 
tempts, for instance, at an exclusively formal treatment of 
the subject have rarely succeeded, because sooner or later 
results were invoked for a definition of the Supreme Good. 
And this amounts certainly to a recantation. As thorough 
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a thinker as Kant could not make his discourse on ethics 
altogether self-consistent. As has been shown a number of 
times, he blundered into a petitio principii in proclaiming 
his cardinal rule for conduct. Moreover, as might just as 
well have been pointed out, Kant’s later and fuller exposi- 
tion does not quite agree with his earlier and briefer one. 
It is symptomatic probably that the most formal ethics in 
philosophical literature is also one of the most fragmentary, 
while complete treatises from other hands have almost 
without exception dwelled on circumstances and conse- 
quences. 

But however this may be, the importance of a content for 
the Ought is admitted by the great majority of people. 
Not only are relativity and utility central concepts, but in 
addition our norms must refer back to objective tests. The 
old-time subjective virtues have ceased to command respect 
because they can neither be measured, nor even be verified. 
To say that faith is the highest good, or that wisdom, or jus- 
tice, or mercy are supreme virtues, is effectually to prevent 
a testing of virtue. For there is no way of proving a man 
evil by these definitions. We cannot get at states of mind 
or feeling. By subjective norms we must exculpate a man 
even though we are convinced of his guilt. 

But, of course, most of us do not find moral perfection in 
such bare assurances of goodness. We are no longer given 
over to a cult which lets creed take the place of conduct or 
conditions. On the contrary, we are learning to think less 
of creeds, and more of conduct. We associate the good in 
everyday life with behavior in concrete situations, with the 
facts and interrelations constituting our physical and socio- 
economic environment. In other words, our moral norms 
have not only been given a content; they have also been 
linked with measurable tests. To know whether morality 
obtains, or whether men are saints or sinners, we consult 
results, not mere protestations of belief and motive. Re- 
sults in the long run count most. Though the spirit is still 
a real factor, though under special circumstances a motive 
may outweigh consequences, and the wrongdoer be forgiven 
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accordingly, the average of results is nevertheless decisive. 
Deeds are judged more or less independently of intentions; 
while the tangible conditions surrounding us have become 
an index of the general prevalence of a moral spirit. 

Human nature is so constituted that a disregard of objec- 
tive facts in moral appraisals can hardly be tolerated. Men 
have needs that must be catered to. The laws of chemistry, 
biology and psychology impose upon us certain duties such 
as the creation of goods and services and the maintenance 
of amicable relations, without which society could not 
flourish. So muchis indisputable. Whether we should aim 
at the continuation of life in any style, or whether such a 
goal may rightly be considered an Ultimate Good, is a ques- 
tion of no moment here. We know only that as a matter of 
record ethical systems always have sought to preserve exist- 
ing lives, or else permitted the destruction of some of them 
solely because other lives amidst conditions esteemed more 
highly were held to be jeopardized. A war thus is fought 
(so far as the ethical argument enters into it at all), because 
the enemy’s conduct is adjudged morally reprehensible. 
Again, individuals in time of peace court death voluntarily 
so other lives may be saved. Barring religious fanatics, 
however, men always have framed ethical codes with a view 
to safeguarding the largest possible number of people, it be- 
ing apparently understood that in the overwhelming major- 
ity of cases life is morally desirable. No large group has 
seriously proposed the destruction of life as a deliverance 
from evil. Mankind has regularly believed in the goodness 
of human nature, and more especially in its powers for good 
under suitable conditions. Even Christianity preached sal- 
vation through the sacrifice of One, on the basis of poten- 
tialities inherent in men by the grace of God. 

Thus the ultimate mission of ethics has inevitably been 
the development of sound traits, habits, achievements, and 
objective surroundings. Results are decisive. Knowledge 
is virtue only if personality is enhanced by it, or when it 
acts as a leverage for bettering our fellow men. To be 
true to one’s self may seem fine. Poets have appealed to us 
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in that tenor. But actually, what makes loyalty to self 
laudable is its consequence for others. If nothing else, a 
war should convince us of this fact. And so with all moral 
norms. They get their rating in conduct and conditions. 
They aim at the continuation of social life. Self-defence 
has always been justified morally for this reason. As long 
as the individual is no menace to others, his life is recog- 
nized to be a supreme good. 

Since, then, products weigh more than noble intentions or 
efforts, it follows naturally that moral norms are relative, 
not absolute. If a Supreme Good exists, it can only be 
something better than all other good things, but all of them 
must connect with specific situations and interests. To be 
sure, the good need not be a pleasure or self-realization in 
any shape. It need not pander to animalistic instincts or to 
our anti-social proclivities. Certainly not. An acceptance 
of a content-ethics does not involve a subscription to hedon- 
ism or to any other one system of morality. It merely com- 
pels us to become empirical, to acknowledge the possibility 
(offhand) of a definite relation between social science and 
ethics. More cannot be claimed. We do well, however, to 
speak of the Good before defining the Good Man. First 
what is good, then who is good; this should be our order. 
The former represents the type of things or traits or deeds 
held moral or immoral; the latter is the instance judged by 
that type. Class and individual are thus co-ordinated. 
Each contributes something toward the understanding of 
the other. 

What does the individual contribute toward the formula- 
tion of a moral code, of the good in various degrees? That 
indeed is a question we must now consider as of primary sig- 
nificance. The problem before us, be it remembered, is the 
relation of ethics to social science. We are asking: Can 
social science prescribe morals because it may uncover the 
roots of existing morals? May it help to promote moral 
advancement because it deals partly with the same facts 
that concern the ethicist? Can an Ought be derived from 
an Is? How must we explain the standardization of moral 
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concepts, and what means toward their general observance 
may social science devise? 

Such questions are not easily answered, chiefly because of 
the many-sidedness of all valuations. Students of psy- 
chology and epistemology are familiar with the axiological 
literature of the last forty years, and are here reminded of 
the great diversity of opinions on this topic. Values have 
been treated in many different ways, and proven less easy 
to analyze than was at first expected. Some have empha- 
sized the feeling, others the cognitive, and still others the 
volitional, elements involved. The difference between 
economic and ethical, or between scientific and either moral 
or esthetic values has also received attention, while from a 
different standpoint sociologists have examined the nature 
of valuation. In short, what seemed to be a narrow and 
well-defined field of investigation turned out to be a very 
extensive one, and one whose bounds could not be marked 
by a single stroke. 

Now, since a statement of the relation of ethics to social 
science must be preceded by a proper regard for the sources 
of moral norms, it behooves us first of all to note the dual 
nature of all values, viz., their basis in both judgments and 
conative attitudes. Nearly every Ought, whether self- 
imposed or due to outside pressure, is a union of these two 
states of consciousness. There is usually an envisaging of 
facts as well as a will or desire. The cognitive basis is the 
more common and obvious; but the volitional must not, 
therefore, be underrated. 

One side of ethical norms brings us face to face with a 
process of judgment which is as matter-of-fact as that of 
either science or philosophy. This should be mentioned at 
the outset, since one may easily overlook it. If for instance 
I pronounce a war to be an evil, and education a boon, or 
wisdom a praiseworthy trait and envy a bad one, I am judg- 
ing data in two different ways. I am interrelating facts as 
such, and I am also interpreting them relative to my own 
personal interests or to those of other people. The first 
kind of judgment is purely factual; the second constitutes a 
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valuation which in its very nature is ethical and goes back to 
a will, latent or straining for expression. 

The first, furthermore, concerns not simply an individual 
fact, but a group of them; and this likewise merits our atten- 
tion. The mere mentioning of a war, e.g., involves a large 
number of events correlated somehow in my mind. I do 
not hear the speech-sound only. I do not picture war as a 
single thing or attribute. Every cognitive act of that sort 
means a coupling of many data, a correlation and valuation 
in such a manner that their causal nature is felt. As 
sequences and co-existences they are reviewed or directly 
experienced. We may even think of them as types of recur- 
rences, that is as natural or social laws. That is quite pos- 
sible, and logically reconcilable with their being used for 
moral ratings. But let us bear in mind just now merely the 
necessity of facts for such judgments. Let us detach the 
top-layer of ethical valuation from the substratum of sheer 
intellectual apprehension. Barring a formal Kantian ethics, 
contents must figure in our criteria and in our analysis of 
them. Because objective tests and measurable results are 
admittedly an integral part of ethical preachments, there- 
fore the cognitive aspects call for prior consideration. We 
repeat: If I call wisdom a virtue, I must refer to definite 
facts. Let us forget for the moment that a moral value is 
attached to them. Let us keep our eye only on the data 
that are before us or rehearsed by way of remembrance. 
These data represent interdependent parts and functions. 
They make up a complex whose members are variously 
sensed and imaged by different people. To speak, for ex- 
ample, of a cultured gentleman, or of a deed of mercy, or of 
a good habit means necessarily to establish a functional re- 
lation among the several factors involved. The data of 
science and ethics are so far identical. Both work with 
experiential matter. Both see things or events as bundles 
of relations, not as entities isolated in time and space. Both 
must treat them as systems, though science alone need care 
about recurrences and subsumption. 

Apart from this last mentioned difference, however, moral 
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cognition no less than its underlying will-element has an 
individualistic character that is most important. Complete 
agreement even on the bare facts is seldom possible, and 
that mainly because of the nature of the materials under 
review. In natural science these data are few in number 
or in kind. They may readily be classified and compared. 
Instruments for observation and measurement have been 
highly perfected and are constantly used. Even when pass- 
ing from physics to biology or geology we still have rela- 
tively definite units to deal with. As we pass over, how- 
ever, to the raw materials of morals, differences of opinion 
loom up strikingly. They must arise, because ethics treats 
of inter-human relations or of relations between humans and 
other sentient beings, all of which are enormously complex. 

To be sure, a standardization of judgments takes place 
to some extent. It is true that the whole learning process 
is a dialectic of give and take, and that most of us learn by 
imitation, by absorption and repetition. Thus a great 
many people will see the very same facts (as facts) when 
speaking of the evils of a war. In goodly measure all of us 
agree on what war comprises, on its typical happenings 
and their relative significance. Men have in the course of 
millions of years developed like organs of sensation and per- 
ception, and these provide the first ground for common con- 
cepts and associations. In the second place our experiences 
are largely the same, even as to external features. And in 
the third place social control tends strongly in the direction 
of uniformity. This is so because men differ in natural 
endowments and tastes, in temperament and physical con- 
stitution. There are the weak and the strong in a hundred 
different respects. Personal differentials thus are the first 
foundation of the control of the many by the few; but even- 
tually, as we reach the civilization of historical times, im- 
personal factors prove equally important. Economic status, 
government and its laws, traditions fostered in symbols and 
professions—these create broad levels of thinking and be- 
havior. Thus, strange as it must seem, differentials give 
rise to uniformities; the inferior being passes on to others 
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what he has received from the superior. Our ways of look- 
ing at facts and correlating them are to a large extent 
standardized. Millions of people will analyze a factual 
complex in pretty much the same manner. So much we 
must grant. 

Yet this similarity in seeing and recognizing social facts 
does not approach that regarding events of a purely physi- 
cal make-up. Zhe complexity of relations is so great, their 
number so vast, their nature so unstable, that some differ- 
ences of analysis after all remain, especially when the data 
for judgment are not directly presented to the senses. 
The congenital and acquired inequalities among men will 
prevent whole-hearted agreement. Not all people are ex- 
posed to the same stimuli, whether physical or psychical; 
nor do they select them on like principles or work with like 
memory-associations. Instead, their responses and neural 
equipments will differ, and correspondingly they will be 
possessed of different percepts and ideas, imputing different 
meanings to the same set of circumstances. Hence there is 
room for dissension among all classes of men. Hence also 
it is virtually impossible to obtain a consensus of opinion 
from social scientists. Controversy forms notoriously an 
appreciable part of their writings. Moot points are almost 
as common as accepted doctrines. Many theorems can be 
proven only by unverifiable premises, while in other cases 
proof consists of references to authority taken on faith. 

By the same token, then, the factual analysis of the 
moralist will also remain in part an individual construct. 
There are limits beyond which the principles of socializa- 
tion and control cannot standardize views. But, of course, 
moral norms are further individualized by the volitional 
basis which supplements the cognitive, and gives them their 
peculiar quality. Or to state this thought more concisely: 
Though in one aspect a moral judgment involves mere facts, 
it does not really become moral until the facts have also 
been colored by the interests of a willing being, of an organ- 
ism fighting for life. This second basis of moral valuations 
is usually the decisive one for the regulation of social affairs, 
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and accentuates their highly individual character. Ethical 
rules refer to will and needs, as well as to reason and cogni- 
tive processes. 

What will means to the psychologist, whether it is some- 
thing distinct from either cognition or affection, or a com- 
pound of feeling and judgment viewed from a particular 
standpoint—these are questions that may and have been 
answered variously. We may here waive them. There 
is widespread agreement, however, on one item, viz., on the 
existence of two kinds of willing, one being purely conative, 
and the other overlaid with ideas and images. The more 
primitive form of willing is regularly expressed in our in- 
stincts. Here the laws of growth and of evolution have pro- 
vided organs and functions that engender definite modes of 
striving. The basic condition of life is metabolism, that is 
a series of chemical changes which alternate in a building 
up and tearing down of tissue and energy. Replacement, 
growth and decay are continually going on. Without food 
and shelter life is impossible. The scarcity of sustenance 
and the surplus of seed have ever demanded a struggle for 
existence, but even without scarcity the diversification of 
species would entail a mutual interdependence whose net 
result must be conflict and decimation. Thus the main- 
tenance of an individual life involves more or less clearly 
perceived interests, 7.e., needs and cravings, fears and hopes, 
preferences and prejudices. 

Our wants have by degrees multiplied so as to be largely 
remote from the scale of living found among aboriginals. 
The changes form a chapter in the book of human develop- 
ment that does not concern directly our theme. What we 
need to bear in mind rather is the intimate relation between 
a civilized man’s ideas and his desires or will-for-action. 
Undoubtedly, though not all actions rest on images cen- 
trally aroused, though impulses seek an outlet without the 
aid of reasoning, yet ethical norms would be meaningless 
among creatures not gifted somewhat like homo sapiens. 
If moral precepts are focused upon human relations, the ex- 
planation is on the one hand the volitional root of the Ought, 
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and on the other hand the presupposition of a rational be- 
ing. Creatures are held morally responsible in the degree 
that they are capable of judgment. Inert things or plants 
are out of the reckoning altogether. The higher species 
of beasts are often treated as if morally keyed, but we can- 
not be sure of it. Savages display a real sense of obligation, 
but have not reached the plane of evaluation discernible in 
civilized people. Thus the more evident our mental powers, 
and the more educated or socially disciplined we are, the 
more severely do we judge ourselves and others by a moral 
standard. The principles of learning and of achievement 
leave us no choice in the matter. Ideas usually give 
direction to an impetus or to a will slowly maturing. 

It deserves repeating, however, that will does not neces- 
sarily spring from consciously analyzed wants, and that 
will-elements differ qualitatively from purely cognitive 
states. When we will something we refer either to wants 
in the absence of the gratifying object, or to wants meeting 
with obstacles, or to emotions coupled with a need, or to 
projects rehearsed in imagination before being put into exe- 
cution. All Oughts, we might argue, rest on desires, al- 
though not all desires are accompanied by a moral judgment. 
To say that I do not wish the Good to be realized is not far 
from contradicting myself, for every Good holds a prospect. 
Or in other words, though the Ought may represent simply a 
judgment regarding rules in effect, yet when these rules are 
violated or not already given recognition, this circumstance 
must arouse our will for action, for averting further viola- 
tion and forcing recognition by others. In this sense most 
moral norms relate at least to a potential will. Ethicists 
indeed start out with a concept of sovereignty. They speak 
of men as captains of their fate. They treat of propositions 
that cannot be proven wrong, but may only be granted or 
resisted. They broach a problem of values which cannot 
be demonstrated scientifically. In a moral sense every- 
thing or nothing may have value. It depends upon what 
we want, upon the source of authorization, and upon our 
definition of means and ends. 
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Will, therefore, has also been viewed as a power of choice 
or variation. For psychologists it signifies a degree and 
form of variation inherent in organisms and especially in 
man. The range of fluctuations is so wide, the network of 
interactions so intricate, that the course of specific events 
cannot be foretold. Philosophers have even distinguished 
between the causality of physics and the non-causality of 
psychics. Mind to them seems defiant of the laws of quan- 
tity and causation. Freedom of the will is contrasted with 
mechanism in nature, and correspondingly a line drawn 
between natural and social sciences. Now, whether this is 
the best way of describing the volitional aspect or not, it is 
certainly useful to think of it as a high degree of plasticity 
and variability based on material facts. Physiologists have 
their own reasons for favoring this construction, and in a 
study of the relation between ethics and social science it is 
likewise convenient. For in this variability we find the key 
to the immense diversity of human wants and endeavors. 
It helps us to understand the lack of harmony among men, 
the continual ebb and flow of the battle for supremacy, the 
individualistic drift of all moral norms regardless of re- 
straint and standardization through the process of sociation. 

The social aspects of will, in any case, should not be rated 
lightly. We must admit a partial socialization of interests 
and desires for the same reason that we give prior considera- 
tion to the cognitive basis of moral judgments. In historic 
times the individual has never been wholly independent. 
He has always bowed to others, or compromised so as to 
forfeit part of his coveted rights. Precisely because of this 
fact a reduction of moral norms to will need not mean the 
teaching of one particular system of ethics. Hedonism is 
not a necessary sequel to the fusion of cognition and volition 
in our standards. We may desire pain, poverty and perse- 
cution as well as pleasure of the sense or self-aggrandizement. 
That has long ago been shown, and is quite compatible with 
the points here brought out. But the development of social 
levels of abstract thinking also suggests why instinctive 
leanings have been largely supplanted by deliberate policies, 
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and how individual will becomes, in many instances, part of 
a larger will embodied in social groups. 

The group may be a numerical majority or a minority. 
It may be one nation lording it over another, or a league of 
nations laying down laws for its members, if not for out- 
siders. The absolute or even the relative size of the will- 
unit, that is of the dominant body of people, varies with 
time, place, and circumstance. But in every case the indi- 
vidual is for certain purposes subject to a greater self, to an 
invisible tribunal which bids him obey even though he may 
remonstrate secretly. Sociologists are acquainted with the 
principles of social control, with the radiating centers of 
prestige, and with the mechanism by which a standardiza- 
tion of many norms is effected. The modus operandi of this 
influence is not here a question. We must grant merely the 
existence of a will outranking that of any one person. We 
must stress the need of reserve forces in an emergency. 
We must look for assent or abject submission or habitual 
imitation, if we wish to comprehend the ease with which 
ethical precepts are transformed into mores and unwritten 
laws. As individuals we help to create norms, but we also 
conform to others submitted by leaders in various fields of 
endeavor. If important precepts are ignored, amendments 
are inorder. If imperative, coercion is resorted to. Agen- 
cies are devised for the protection of ethical standards, and 
thus again the will-element manifests itself. 

What is willed to be good, that is necessarily good, pro- 
vided our will is taken collectively. If all people, for in- 
stance, approved of theft, it would become a moral act. 
If wealth were desired by everybody (or by a ruling class) 
in preference to all other things, it would thereby rank as the 
highest good. To-day it might appear as if all of us longed 
for wealth chiefly; but it is not really so. Other norms are 
actually esteemed more highly. The supreme good, as the 
masses see it, is not affluence or fame or power of office. 
But whatever trait or act is properly endorsed as a virtue, 
that we must accept as such or face opposition. As re- 
marked before, a will cannot be refuted logically. It can 
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only be resisted and conquered. If sovereignty is gone, 
norms are also at anend. That is a daily experience which 
will repeat itself, the mockery of formalists notwithstanding. 

True, however, that among modern nations some rights 
are accorded even to the vanquished, and that moral judg- 
ments are usually passed relative to norms already prevalent 
and conceded to be valid. Hence wars do not lead to the 
extermination of the foe, nor does a court of justice settle a 
suit by applying ethics in the abstract. Existing ideals of 
government, religion, and levels of living form a sort of con- 
stant, as viewed by any one generation. They are assumed 
to be good and lend the character of justice to decisions that 
would otherwise perhaps puzzle us. Thus homicide be- 
comes in a civil war a deed of valor, of virtue. Hence 
norms vary with place and time. Hence conditions do 
affect creed, even though history must be treated as an 
emanation of human will, and not as an adaptation chiefly 
of beliefs to physical facts, or say to an economic environ- 
ment. In fine, since ethics has a content, the direction of 
will changes. Different objects are aimed at in different 
periods. People may disagree on what is good and evil. 
They will come to an agreement only by modifying their 
demands, by sacrificing interests, or by changing their 
views on the facts themselves. Or perhaps a struggle en- 
sues, after which the victor may be able to impose some of 
his standards on the defeated. All this is amply illustrated 
in the annals of every nation, from earliest times on. 

But what becomes of the relation between ethics and sci- 
ence, if it isso? What can the social scientist do to guide 
people morally, if judgments of good or bad hark back to 
conative dispositions, if they depend for their execution 
upon a sovereign will which asserts itself on provocation? 
What follows if all norms are relative, and creeds and con- 
ditions change forever? 

A striking way, and a familiar one too, of showing the 
difference between science and ethics is to contrast mecha- 
nism with vitalism, or causation with choice, or nomothetic 
inquiries with the ideographic. It has often been said that 
ethics turns on questions of purpose, and science on those 
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of necessary connections. The one describes, the other pre- 
scribes. The first treats events as happening subject to a 
Uniformity of Nature, or to a law of quantitative equiva- 
lents. The second knows no such uniformities, and asks 
about the whither of a free will which apparently has no 
affinity with physical causes. On the one hand we have a 
study of types, that is of regularities of recurrence of events 
grouped together more or less definitely. On the other 
hand we find the individual all-important, and an exact 
repetition of a situation well nigh incredible. The personal 
equation gets a new value. Thus everything is objective 
to the scientist, while our moral notions are plainly anchored 
in feelings and longings. The tests of a moral good, to be 
sure, may be objective, but the norm itself must be personal. 
Unquestionably it is of human origin, and focused upon 
inter-individual relations. In science the chief task is the 
discovery of laws or probabilities. Predictions are based on 
a necessary interdependence of events. For the moral be- 
ing, however, prediction must remain a personal hope or 
design, an index of plans and efforts that cannot be pred- 
icated of others. Science values universals; ethics the 
individual will. Surely, the difference of viewpoint in the 
two fields of labor is patent enough. 

So we may agree. It is real, provided only we qualify 
the traditional comparison as follows, namely: We should 
say, not that ethics and science as professional studies differ 
in the manner described, but that the enunciator of moral 
rules on the one side, and a scientist on the other side, differ 
as stated. For clearly the ethicist as such is a scientist 
exactly like the astronomer or chemist. Or, if we do not 
care to call him a scientist, at any rate he is a student of 
facts like the chemist or astronomer. Our whole treatment 
of the relation between ethics and social science up to this 
point has been carried out (let us hope) in the spirit of an 
investigator of facts. The entire literature on ethics, most 
certainly, represents an exposition of opinions, things, and 
relations handled as facts. Historical surveys and the 
analysis of norms are customarily combined, but always the 
treatment is descriptive, not admonitory. The ethicist as 
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such does not lay down rules. That is not his function, how- 
ever strange it may seem. What he does is to show how 
morals have arisen, what determines the drift of norms, 
what is their réle in private and public life, and to what ex- 
tent similarities obtain for different nations and ages. Yes, 
these are his topics. But if we wish to make a contrast as 
outlined above, we must apply it to a reformer or preacher 
here, and to ethicists or scientists there. The student of 
ethics does not prescribe remedies for evils. He merely dis- 
closes the true nature of moral norms by treating them as 
facts, as facts with a dual meaning, viz., with a cognitive 
and a volitional aspect. 

Is this, then, the whole connection between ethics and 
social science? Or should we still derive the contents of our 
standards from scientific data? And once more, is an appli- 
cation of science necessarily moral? 

Part of the answer to these questions was forecast in our 
discussion of the cognitive element in moral values. No 
doubt, we can learn from science how ethics arises, and what 
it leads to. We may furthermore use our knowledge of 
socio-economic or of bio-psychological processes for the fos- 
tering of ends recognized as meritorious. How can we deny 
that an insight into such relations and principles will prove 
advantageous, after a particular goal has been determined 
upon ethically? As far as science sheds light on any situa- 
tion, it may also illumine the path of the would-be reformer. 
If the Ultimate Good, if any virtue, is defined for us some- 
how, then we may ask for the surest and most expeditious 
manner of building it into conduct, and then scientists may 
possibly help out. Thus it is not inconceivable that the in- 
crease of wealth or its equal distribution be proclaimed a 
cardinal good. Such a moral ideal can be imagined. Well 
then, this being our norm, economies should have worth- 
while advice to offer. It will act as an auxiliary to moral- 
ists because it studies the principles governing the produc- 
tion, exchange, and control of goods and services. 

But again let us keep in mind the limitations. For in the 
first place science can never control manifestations of the 
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will. The two are mutually exclusive. Science does not 
guide the will; it explains it. Moral judgments may be 
analyzed, but interests and endeavors are not altered there- 
by. Indirectly, perhaps, in the sense that all knowledge 
may react upon conduct in some way; but not directly. 
Needs and hopes and desires and differentials of personality, 
control and technical means for the realization of moral 
progress—all these are so mutable, so utterly beyond the 
ken of scientific abstraction, that they cannot be connected 
quantitatively. Our understanding of one moral code and 
its underlying socio-economic motives or conditions will 
never ensure us a mastery over future ones. If deduction 
and statistical inference in social science is attended with 
some risk, then generalizations as to morals will also be in- 
appropriate. If any guidance is at all demanded, the 
moralist may offer it more logically than the economist or 
sociologist. For as a scientist I acknowledge myself to be 
an object for study; as preacher I declare man to be the 
creator of all truths and values, with the possible implica- 
tion that scientific assertions are anyhow only the products 
of a synthetic mind. 

In the second place, we must reckon with the difficulty 
of making sure of the most economical road to our chosen 
destination. As scientists know, causal relations in socio- 
economic fields are hard to trace. Plurality of causes and 
effects plays havoc with our calculations and inductions. 
We shall rarely be certain of having discovered the real 
means essential to (that is, constituting the cause of) a con- 
sequent which we call the moral good. Hence social sci- 
ence will not after all render moralists as much assistance 
as might have been hoped on first thought. Even when the 
norm is decided upon, the analysis and utilization of ways 
and means may prove futile. No definite quantitative 
ratios of facts to moral values can exist, for that matter. 
We must not put the two on one plane, as if they were 
strictly comparable. That would be a mistake. The wis- 
dom of scientists is always a doubtful asset in the eyes of the 
moralist. The professional student of ethics will be glad of 
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such information, but the dictator and champion of rules 
of conduct may flaunt the counsel of all erudites. What has 
\ virtue to do with knowledge? Ah, here we return to the 
heart of our problem! 

To conclude, then, what an examination of the facts leads 
us to believe is something like this: First, the question of the 
relation between ethics and social science has meaning only 
if we assume a contents-ethics, that is an ethics which turns 
on results as well as motives. Second, there is good reason 
for rejecting all absolute norms, a priori categories, and all 
purely formal treatments of moral problems. Norms must 
inevitably be connected with conduct and conditions, so 
that objective tests may assist us in passing moral judg- 
ments. Third, for social scientists causality and purpose 
are merely two different ways of sensing or valuating identi- 
cal data. Fourth, the ethicist must differentiate between 
the cognitive, factual elements in a moral judgment, and the 
volitional aspects which give to these elements their moral 
or immoral quality. Fifth, ethics as such is a description 
of facts, but the moralist in another capacity may declare 
his purposes and rules to be moral in one degree or another. 
Sixth, the ultimate source of ethical norms is a personal 
interest or a striving for satisfaction of wants. Want and 
will in this sense, however, are not individual but social, and 
hence standardized in an appreciable measure. Seventh, 
though ethics turns on wants and satisfactions, these need 
not be hedonistic; nor will they always reconcile personal 
and social interests. Eighth, the contents of the good 
changes with time and place, with conditions and creeds 
mutually interacting. Ninth, social science may help us to 
realize moral norms as submitted, but owing to causal prob- 
lems such attempts can scarcely ever be completely success- 
ful. Tenth, and finally, scientists or statesmen, in applying 
the conclusions of social science, are probably actuated by 
moral ideals. But this does not prove their ends, their 
standards, to be moral. These latter cannot be established 
by science. O. Frep Bovucke. 
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HAMLET. 
CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 


VERY work is either a unity or a nullity; every work is 
itself and nothing else. Agreed. But the problem for 
criticism is to discover, in presence of a certain complex of 
sensations x, whether there is unity or no, and, if there is, 
what is its nature. Othello has been styled the tragedy of 
jealousy, Macbeth that of fear; Hamlet is in process of be- 
coming the tragedy of time wasted. The critics are re- 
morseless; they will not leave each other’s interpretations 
alone. Uncreative themselves, they seek in the play a pivot 
of manceuvre from which they attempt to recreate the great 
master in their own image. The lawyers are determined 
to wrench Shakespeare into the semblance of a jurisconsult; 
doctors, other than alienists, would like to discern in Ham- 
let a psycho-physiological study of fatty degeneration of the 
heart; professors are resolute in finding the playwright in 
the image of a professor. There is no harm in thinking that 
Shakespeare is too difficult, and that he ought to have made 
the play easier for us. But to impugn the psychology of the 
play, that is unpardonable! Surely, surely, Hamlet is recog- 
nized as supreme, and its supremacy consists in nothing else 
but the truth to life of its complex and perplexing character- 
ization. 

The study of Hamlet continually reveals new details of 
interest—poetic, philosophic, dramatic. It is the complaint 
of each new writer that his predecessors have not understood 
elementary points, or (as Mr. Trench says) first principles. 
The keynote seems to be the gradual proof of the revelation 
made by the ghost of Hamlet’s father: doubts are thrown 
in the way, but one by one they are overthrown, and in the 
end we are convinced that the assertions of the ghost were 
accurate. 

Few critics have even admitted that Hamlet the play is 
the primary problem, and Hamlet the character has had a 
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special temptation for that most dangerous type of critic: 
the critic with a mind which is naturally of the creative 
order, but which through some weakness in creative power 
exercises itself in criticism instead. These minds often find 
in Hamlet a vicarious existence for their own artistic reali- 
zation. Such a mind had Goethe, who made of Hamlet a 
Werther; and such had Coleridge, who made of Hamlet a 
Coleridge; and probably neither of these men in writing 
about Hamlet remembered that his first business was to 
study a work of art. The kind of criticism that Goethe and 
Coleridge produced, in writing of Hamlet, is the most mis- 
leading kind possible. For they both possessed unques- 
tionable critical insight, and both make their critical aberra- 
tions the more plausible by the substitution—of their own 
Hamlet for Shakespeare’s—which their creative gift effects. 
We should be thankful that Walter Pater did not fix his 
attention on this play. 

Qua work of art, the work of art cannot be interpreted; 
there is nothing to interpret; we can only criticise it accord- 
ing to standards, in comparison to other works of art; and 
for “interpretation” the chief task is the presentation of 
relevant historical facts which the reader is not assumed to 
know. Mr. Robertson points out, very pertinently, how 
critics have failed in their “interpretation” of Hamlet 
by ignoring what ought to be very obvious: that Hamlet 
is a stratification, that it represents the efforts of a series of 
men, each making what he could out of the work of his 
predecessors. The Hamlet of Shakespeare will appear to us 
very differently if, instead of treating the whole action of 
the play as due to Shakespeare’s design, we perceive his 
Hamlet to be superposed upon much cruder material which 
persists even in the final form. 

Among all the warring professors and jarring opinions, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson intervenes usefully with the proviso, 
which all the members of the controversial chorus invariably 
lay down but as infallibly forget in the heat of the argument 
—namely, that our royal Hamlet was not a Danish prince, 
but a dramatis persona, no more, no less. He makes the 
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important deduction that to concentrate upon the psy- 
chology and the problem of Hamlet, as so many superla- 
tively able critics have done, is to use the wrong end of the 
telescope. It is needful to begin with a study of the genesis 
of the play. The essential fact is that Hamlet is an adapta- 
tion of an older play. It may be, possibly, that Hamlet is 
the victim of an excess of the reflective faculty. You can 
have it that his mind is a porcelain vase, suitable for 
mignonette, but not for acorns. You can hold with Vol- 
taire that he was mad out of compliment to his mother, that 
he was a chameleon, that he was Shakespeare, tout complet, 
a receptacle into which the poet had poured parlous stuff out 
of his own mental life (hence he was compelled to make him 
a ‘‘slacker” and hence the tragical ending) ; you can expati- 
ate over a whole volume of catalogue upon the views of 
Herder and Werder, and the impersonations of Fechter and 
Sarah Bernhardt. All this might be well, very well indeed. 
But, after all, and as a matter of fact, the tragic ending was 
postulated quite simply. The theme or legend or saga upon 
which it was based, and upon which Shakespeare felt bound 
to work, was a tragic story of revenge. It was bound to 
finish as a tragedy—that much at any rate was implied in 
the unspoken contract with his audience, to which in any 
wise purview of the matter so much of the peculiar quality 
of Shakespeare’s plays must always be referable. The 
commentators, good plodding professors, literary persons, 
conscious of their own consummate fitness for killing a 
guilty uncle (with a bodyguard) at a moment’s notice, are 
all indignant, asking why Hamlet, having discovered his 
uncle’s crimes, did not make an end of him at once. Their 
wrath and the refined extenuations of counter-professors 
may easily extend over many reams and perches of paper. 

What is the character of the hero, to construct on the 
basis of what the dramatist gives us a presentable portrait of 
areal man. For there is this inner contradiction in Ham- 
let’s personality—that he sensitively shrinks from carrying 
out the revenge indicated by the Ghost, and yet will do all 
sorts of bloody deeds on his own account. He spits the 
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wretched Polonius on his sword-point; he is strongly in- 
clined to stab his uncle in the back while he is engaged in 
prayer ; he sends his college friends quite mercilessly to their 
death; and is all for a struggle with Laertes on the very 
grave of Ophelia. Then, principally in his soliloquies, he 
reveals himself to us as diffident, nervous, procrastinating, 
“‘a rogue and peasant slave,”’ according to his own account, 
playing with the thoughts of suicide and death, and pessi- 
mistic as to the existence of truth and love and honour. 
He suggests the man who is too intellectual to be practical; 
he thinks too much and does too little. And so we are 
accustomed to say of him that he is the type of those refined 
and meditative characters who are, after all, dilettanti, who 
have fretted away the impulse to action by too keen and 
vivid an imagination, who argue with themselves and 
weight alternatives until their very will is paralysed. What 
prevents him from executing the mission with which he has 
been entrusted? Material obstacles? No. Psychological 
scruples? Some of us would answer yes. But not Mr. 
Robertson. He has a different interpretation. According 
to him the fault lies with Shakespeare. If we cannot un- 
derstand Hamlet, it is not because we are stupid, but be- 
cause the dramatist has blundered. 

Charles Lamb, in the well-known Essay on the Acting of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies, speaks of “‘the silent meditations 
with which Hamlet’s bosom is bursting, reduced to words 
for the sake of the reader, who else must remain ignorant of 
what is passing there. These profound sorrows, these light- 
and-noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce 
dares utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be 
represented by a gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths 
them out before an audience. . . . And this is the way 
to represent the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet. : 
I am not arguing,’’ Charles Lamb adds, “that Hamlet should 
not be acted, but how much Hamlet is made another thing 
by being acted. . . . Those who tell me of the actor 
Garrick, and his wonders, in this part, speak of his eye and 
of the magic of his eye, and of his commanding voice. 
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‘ But what have they to do with Hamlet? What 
have they to do with intellect? In fact, the things arrived 
at in theatrical representation are to arrest the spectator’s 
eye upon the form and the gesture, and so to gain a more 
favourable hearing to what is spoken; it is not what the 
character is, but how he looks; not what he says, but how he 
speaks it.’”” You remember the strong words of the Imita- 
tion, in quietness and confidence: ‘‘ Mark not who spoke this 
or that, but mark what is spoken.” 

The character of Hamlet attracts the reader with the fas- 
cination of a mystery that forever invites discovery and 
forever precludes the possibility of being laid wholly bare. 
The precipitation of the dramatic method has little to rec- 
ommend it to many who adore the deliberation of the ser- 
mon in discussing these fine traits of character. ‘‘ Now 
what took Hamlet into that cemetery to. meditate, my 
brethren?” To some the hero is the incarnation of dilly 
and dally. To others he is blindly precipitate in the face of 
obstacles the most overpowering. Some hold that the de- 
lay, which he seems so fully to avow, is justified by his desire 
to do his duty in a more effective and workmanlike fashion. 
Others applaud his scrupulosity. Dowden’s questionnaire 
and compromise is still one of the happiest efforts at recon- 
ciling the hundred and fifty varying hues of the spectator’s 
heckle. 

It may indeed be called the tragedy of thought, for there 
is as much reflection as action in it; but the reflection itself 
is made dramatic, and hurries the breathless audience along, 
with an interest which knows no pause. Strange it is to 
notice in this work the indissoluble union of refinement 
with horrors, of reflection with tumult, of high and delicate 
poetry with broad, palpable, theatrical effects. The 
machinery is a machinery of horrors, physical and mental; 
ghostly apparitions—hideous revelations of incestuous 
adultery and murder—madness—Polonius killed like a rat 
while listening behind the arras—grave-diggers casting 
skulls upon the stage and desecrating the churchyard with 
their mirth—these and other horrors form the machinery 
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by which moves the highest, the grandest, and the most 
philosophic of tragedies. 

Hamlet comes before us as a work of art, and we must try 
to judge it as a work of art. But precisely because we de- 
light in it as a work of art, we are deeply interested to dis- 
cover, if we can, any of the conditions and impulses under 
which it was created. So long as we remember that we are 
dealing with a work of art we may safely and honourably 
venture into historical inquiry, if once we are satisfied that 
there is a chance of its being fruitful. Even so, we can 
hardly help being prejudiced against it. Historical fact 
has an awkward trick of running counter to the artistic fact. 
There is, for instance, good evidence that Richard II was 
supposed by Shakespeare’s contemporaries to have a plain 
political implication. It was believed to favour the interest 
of the Essex conspiracy against Elizabeth, who is said to 
have remarked: ‘‘ Know ye not that I am Richard II?” 
Yet a modern reader of the play can only conclude that 
Elizabeth was morbidly sensitive (as, indeed, she probably 
was) and Essex’s friends, who subsidized the repeated per- 
formance of the play, uncommonly simple; for our sym- 
pathies go wholly to the deposed king, upon whom Shake- 
speare lavished his understanding and his art. Whatever 
interpretations eager politicians may have put upon his 
play, it is fairly certain that Shakespeare did not intend 
them. And if this is the case with one of the two plays on 
which we know that a political construction was placed, 
there is good reason to look somewhat sceptically upon an 
attempt to prove a political background for Hamlet, a play 
which, so far as tradition goes, was always held to be quite 
innocuous. Theorizing about Hamlet has a fatal fascina- 
tion for some minds, because it is always interesting to make 
a new study, and very difficult to bring hypotheses to a 
decisive test. 

Hamlet is undoubtedly the most subtle and the least 
obviously dramatic of Shakespeare’s great dramas, yet it 
was one of the most popular. We know that there was an 
earlier Hamlet, and that it also was popular. Shakespeare’s 
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tragedy was not a wholly new construction. It owes a good 
deal to the 1589 drama by the author of The Spanish Trag- 
edy. We know that the motive of this play was ‘‘ Hamlet, 
Revenge!’ There was a ghost in it who said ‘‘ Remember,” 
and a play within a play, as there was in The Spanish 
Tragedy. Something of this no-lunger-extant play can be 
divined by a double process, first by means of our knowledge 
of Kyd, and secondly by reading between the lines of the 
First Quarto of Hamlet, in which it is assumed that a portion 
of the pre-Shakespearian play must lie imbedded. This 
point has, however, been warmly and ably contested by 
James D. Fitzgerald in his First Quarto of Hamlet: A Lit- 
erary Fraud, a brochure printed for the Royal Philosophi- 
cal Society of Glasgow in 1910. The earlier Hamlet was 
almost certainly a crude and bloody drama of the primitive 
Elizabethan kind—chiefly madness, murder and ghost. In 
so far as the Shakespearian Hamlet was a rewriting of this 
lost original, it would lose, rather than retain, the old popu- 
larity. This new Prince of Denmark, the least bloody- 
minded of men, must have been a sad disappointment to 
the patrons of the old Hamlet. His hesitations, his philoso- 
phizing, his utter incapacity to do any of the things a proper 
tragedy hero should do, and then his pointed gibes at that 
very ‘‘tearing of a passion to tatters’’ which must have been 
the chief attraction of the old Hamlet, suggest that the pop- 
ularity of Shakespeare’s play was due to quite different 
causes. 

Of its intractability there can be no doubt. In several 
ways the play is puzzling, and disquieting as is none of the 
others. Of all the plays it is the longest and is possibly the 
one on which Shakespeare spent most pains; and yet he has 
left in it superfluous and inconsistent scenes which even 
hasty revision should have noticed. The versification is 
variable. Both workmanship and thought are in an un- 
stable condition. We are surely justified in attributing the 
play, with that other profoundly interesting play of ‘‘in- 
tractable’”’ material and astonishing versification, Measure 
for Measure, to a period of crisis, after which follow the. 
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tragic successes which culminate in Coriolanus. Coriolanus 
may be not as “interesting’”’ as Hamlet, but it is, with 
Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare’s most assured artistic 
success. And probably more people have thought Hamlet 
a work of art because they found it interesting, than have 
found it interesting because it is a work of art. It is the 
‘Mona Lisa”’ of literature. 

One can have an artistic blunder, as when a man gets 
unnecessary detail into his picture, or misses the right at- 
mosphere, or is faulty in the composition of his subject. 
His ‘‘values”’ may be wrong or his drawing out of focus, or 
he may miss the right road owing to certain peculiarities of 
his temperament. Now when a dramatic artist, with his 
characters and his situations ready to his hand, produces an 
ambiguous effect by making his personages do the wrong 
thing or manifest traits and characteristics which are incon- 
sistent and incongruous, then we say that he has mistaken 
his task, that he has not clearly marked out his dramatis 
persone and insufficiently analyzed them—or if we like to 
use strong terms we say that he has blundered. Now, what 
is it that Shakespeare is supposed to have done in Hamlet? 
He has—as usual—adopted a good deal of existing material, 
and especially made use of an old piece, containing a ghost, 
a mock-madness, and a play within a play. He has taken 
over bodily a good deal of antique saga-like material, in- 
cluding a vigorous hero who does valiant deeds, as any hero 
of asaga ought todo. But then, in order to make his piece 
interesting to an Elizabethan audience, he has rewritten 
the character of his hero, by means of soliloquies and occa- 
sional utterances, so that there emerges from his hands a 
Hamlet who is moody, pessimistic, self-analytical, incapa- 
ble of energetic action—and knowing that he is incapable 
—a prey to suicidal thoughts, and continually postponing 
his revenge. It is this transformation of a character which 
causes all the difficulty, because Shakespeare has retained 
the barbaric action of an old plot—murders behind the arras 
and the rest of it—and attributed such action to a hero who 
is no longer barbaric, but a super-subtle Elizabethan. 
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Hamlet is never mad: the poet’s treatment is so clear on 
this point that I can only express astonishment that any 
different view should have crept into criticism. At the 
beginning of the story, even before the excitement of the 
Ghost Scene, the hero appears as a man of bitter irony, veil- 
ing a tone of feeling with an opposite tone of expression. 


Horatio. My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral. 
Hamlet. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student; 
I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 
Horatio. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d close upon. 
Hamlet. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked-meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 


When suddenly has come the shock of a revelation—a 
revelation of horror taking the dubious form of a communi- 
cation from the supernatural world—it is small wonder that 
a man of this temperament should be driven for a moment 
to hysteric irony. 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 
My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.? 


In this mood Hamlet is rejoined by his comrades ;*? when 
he sees the astonishment on their faces at his own wild 
irony, his quick mind catches the thought of using this 
hysteric mockery as a stalking-horse behind which he may 
watch the dreadful situation until he can see how to act. 
He not only so resolves, but he takes his comrades into his 
confidence. For to define true madness what is it but to be 
nothing else but mad? 

Dr. Bucknill on Hamlet’s ‘“‘madness”’ reads: ‘‘ Hamlet is 
morbidly melancholiac.’”’ ‘He is a reasoning melan- 
choliac.”’ ‘‘ Yet, like the melancholiacs described by Bur- 
ton, he is ‘of profound judgment in some things, excellent 
apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty; for, melancholy 
advanceth men’s conceit more than any humour whatever.’ 





1 Hamlet I, ii, 176. 
21, v, 106. 
J, v, from III. 
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He is in a state,”’ adds the doctor, ‘“‘ which thousands pass 
through without becoming truly insane, but which in hun- 
dreds does pass into actual madness.’”’ Burton, further: 
“Humorous they (melancholiacs) are, beyond measure, 
sometimes profusely laughing, extraordinary merry, and 
then again weeping without a cause; groaning, sighing, 
pensive, sad, almost distracted, restless in their thoughts 
and actions, continually meditating.” 

Perhaps one might leave the matter there. Highly- 
strung, nervous, well-bred in all senses, sensitive, irritable, 
wildly passionate, yet loving and longing; distraught, then; 
still, keeping all his varied powers; though unhappy beyond 
measure, and not knowing what to do, maddened with it all. 
If that is mad, so was Hamlet; the heart-broken, the natur- 
ally open-hearted, trustful, and generous; a man made to be 
loved and honoured. 

Some have represented Hamlet as an incredibly depressed 
individual, entirely bereft of vitality and initiative, and 
expressing himself not, as one might have hoped, in the 
tones of everyday conversation, but in an affected, drawling 
singsong, which eventually degenerated into a perpetual 
and lachrymose miaowing. The great advantage of Ham- 
let, from the actor’s point of view, lies in its extreme length, 
which gives him every excuse for suppressing anything con- 
tradictory to his own conception of the play. If you choose 
to regard Hamlet as a strong silent man of action, you can 
cut out all the more talkative and undecided parts of the 
play and yet have enough left to keep you going (with 
incidental music and tableaux) for at least three and a half 
hours. 

This madness of Hamlet then, assumed for a specific pur- 
pose in the movement of the story, serves also as relief: 
the hysterical incoherence of the supposed madman is used 
to mock king and courtier, and to mock even Ophelia herself, 
whom in the general hollowness of all appearances Hamlet 
has come to doubt. With this is combined, as in Lear, 
another form of relief, the real madness of Ophelia, so 
piteous in its incoherences. 
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The ‘“‘madness” of Hamlet lay to Shakespeare’s hand; 
in the earlier play a simple ruse, and to the end, we may pre- 
sume, understood as a ruse by the audience. For Shake- 
speare it is less than madness and more than feigned. The 
levity of Hamlet, his repetition of phrase, his puns, are not 
part of a deliberate plan of dissimulation, but a form of 
emotional relief. In the character Hamlet it is the buf- 
foonery of an emotion which can find no outlet in action; 
in the dramatist it is the buffoonery of an emotion which he 
cannot express in art. The intense feeling, ecstatic or ter- 
rible, without an object or exceeding its object, is something 
which every person of sensibility has known; it is doubtless 
a study to pathologists. It often occurs in adolescence: the 
ordinary person puts these feelings to sleep, or trims down 
his feeling to fit the business world; the artist keeps it alive 
by his ability to intensify the world to his emotions. The 
Hamlet of Laforgue is an adolescent ; the Hamlet of Shake- 
speare is not, he has not that explanation and excuse. We 
must simply admit that here Shakespeare tackled a prob- 
lem which proved too much for him. Why he attempted it 
at all is an insoluble puzzle; under compulsion of what expe- 
rience he attempted to express the inexpressibly horrible, 
we cannot ever know. 

It must be remembered that the essential idea of relief in 
tragedy is not necessarily the mingling of comic with serious; 
any other variation of emotional tone may serve, if it is 
used to break the sustained sense of movement towards a 
tragic climax. In the fifth act we have the regular agency 
of relief, the clown, varied into the form of grave-diggers, 
and professional jesting is turned upon the most gruesome of 
topics. If this analysis be correct, we seem in the play 
Hamlet to have an underplot of relief matter, appearing 
successively in five varied forms; the supernatural awe of 
the Ghost Scenes, the hysteric mockery of Hamlet, the his- 
trionic passion of the players, the pathetic madness of 
Ophelia, and the weird humour of the grave-diggers. 

The grounds of Hamlet’s failure are not immediately obvi- 
ous. Mr. Robertson is undoubtedly correct in concluding 
Vol, XXXIII—No. 1. 7 
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that the essential emotion of the play is the feeling of a son 
towards a guilty mother: (Hamlet’s) ‘‘tone is that of one who 
has suffered tortures on the score of his mother’s degradation. 

The guilt of a mother is an almost intolerable motive 
for drama, but it had to be maintained and emphasized to 
supply a psychological solution, or rather a hint of one.” 
This, however, is by no means the whole story. It is not 
merely the ‘‘guilt of a mother” that cannot be handled as 
Shakespeare handled the suspicion of Othello, the infatua- 
tion of Antony, or the pride of Coriolanus. The subject 
might conceivably have expanded into a tragedy like these, 
intelligible, self-complete, in the sunlight. Hamlet, like the 
sonnets, is full of some stuff that the writer could not drag to 
light, contemplate, or manipulate into art. And when we 
search for this feeling, we find it, as in the sonnets, very 
difficult to localize. We find Shakespeare’s Hamlet not in 
the action, not in any quotations that we might select, so 
much as in an unmistakable tone which is unmistakably 
not in the earlier play. One thing we do know—that 
Shakespeare had obtained a thorough comprehension of 
Hamlet’s malady. 

Truly, variety without end seems near many a life less 
extraordinary than Hamlet’s. And it is absurdly unneces- 
sary to declare that there are in the play two Hamlets; one 
early and barbarous; one later and a philosopher. How 
unlike we all are to our other selves: happy, and then 
morose because of greater selfishness than Hamlet’s; elated, 
and then all the more depressed; singing, like Sir Hugh 
Evans, because we are in a funk, and, mercy on us! have a 
great disposition to cry; disgusted with life, because we are 
disgusted with some human beings; yet no misanthropes, 
it may be, at heart. Things in their actual, phenomenal 
aspect flit before Hamlet as transitory, accidental and 
unreal. 

If you examine any of Shakespeare’s more successful 
tragedies, you will find this exact equivalence; you will find 
that the state of mind of Lady Macbeth walking in her 
sleep has been communicated to you by a skilful accumula- 
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tion of imagined sensory impressions; the words of Macbeth 
on hearing of his wife’s death strike us as if, given the se- 
quence of events, these words were automatically released 
by the last event in the series. The artistic ‘‘inevitability” 
lies in this complete adequacy of the external to the emo- 
tion; and this is precisely what is deficient in Hamlet. 
Hamlet (the man) is dominated by an emotion which is in- 
expressible, because it is in ercess of the facts as they appear. 
And the supposed identity of Hamlet with his author is 
genuine to this point: that Hamlet’s bafflement at the 
absence of objective equivalent to his feelings is a prolonga- 
tion of the bafflement of his creator in the face of his artistic 
problem. Hamlet is up against the difficulty that his dis- 
gust is occasioned by his mother, but that his mother is not 
an adequate equivalent for it; his disgust envelops and ex- 
ceeds her. It is thus a feeling which he cannot understand; 
he cannot objectify it, and it therefore remains to poison life 
and obstruct action. None of the possible actions can sat- 
isfy it; and nothing that Shakespeare can do with the plot 
can express Hamlet for him. And it must be noticed that 
the very nature of the données of the problem precludes 
objective equivalence. To have heightened the criminality 
of Gertrude would have been to provide the formula for a 
totally different emotion in Hamlet; it is just because her 
character is so negative and insignificant that she arouses 
in Hamlet the feeling which she is incapable of representing. 

We are all interested in psychological theories nowadays, 
and we talk glibly of ‘‘complexes”’ and the analyses of 
Freud. There is a part of our mind which we call the con- 
scious mind, and there is another and more mysterious part 
which we call the unconscious mind, or, to give it its more 
honourific title, the subliminal consciousness. The first is 
easy enough to understand. It deals with the sphere of 
intelligence and thought. The other is a more mysterious 
region, for the uncoxscious mind plays a great part in all 
our lives and often baffles us by producing results exactly 
the contrary to what we anticipated. M. Coué refers to its 
effect on the unconscious mind when he bids us repeat his 
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well-known formula. For in his theory the mainspring of 
action is derived, not from reason or from the will, but from 
the dim realm of emotion and feeling which exists behind, 
as it were, all our open life. 

Shakespeare’s business was not to explain Hamlet’s irres- 
olution, not even necessarily to understand it, but merely 
to make us accept it as real. The world has been more 
interested in this than in any other play, and in Hamlet 
than in any other figure of drama for three centuries; and it 
is in consequence of the strength and universality of that 
interest that the desire to find a psychological explanation 
arises. To put the question is natural and legitimate; to 
answer it may even be useful, in so far as it removes an 
obstacle to the fullness of our esthetic experience of the 
play. But we must not give it any higher value than that. 

When Hamlet was implored by his father’s ghost to 
avenge his murder, and in particular to put an end to the 
incestuous marriage between his mother and the murderer, 
his conscious resolve, made with all the force of his will, was 
to obey his father.‘ But the shock which he suffered on 


hearing of the murder and on realising the full horror of his 
mother’s action made, as it were, a wound in his mind, 
which hurt whenever he thought of his uncle or :of his 
mother’s connection with that uncle. 





‘Sir J. G. Frazer in The Golden Bough, part 1. ‘The Magic Art,’’ vol. 11, 
pages 280, et seq., 1917 edition. He states: 

It would seem that among some Aryan peoples, at a certain stage of their 
social evolution, it has been customary to regard women and not men as the 
channels in which royal blood flows, and to bestow the kingdom in each suc- 
cessive generation on a man of another family, and often of another country, 
who marries one of the princesses and reigns over his wife’s people. . . 
Where usages and ideas of this sort prevail, it is obvious that the kingship is 
merely an appanage of marriage with a woman of the blood royal. , 
Wherever a custom of this sort is observed a man may clearly acquire the king- 
dom just as well by marrying the widow as the daughter of his predecessor. 
This is what Agisthus did at Mycenz, and what Hamlet’s uncle Feng and 
Hamlet’s successor, Wiglet, did in Denmark; all three slew their predecessors, 
married their widows, and then sat peacefully on the throne. The tame sub- 
mission of the people to their rule would be intelligible, if they regarded the 
assassins, in spite of their crime, as the lawful occupants of the throne by reason 
of their marriage with the widowed queens. 
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The pain was apparently so sharp that unconsciously he 
flinched from it, and seized every pretext to forget it. He 
would will to remember it as he willed to take vengeance. 
But here the law of ‘‘reversed action”? worked within him. 
The more he tried to force himself into action, the more his 
unconscious self invented pretexts of delay. Here is the 
Hamlet case presented to us exactly as though it were one 
of the ordinary experiments of M. Coué. Here is the con- 
scious intelligence frustrated by the unconscious self—a 
phenomenon which occurs over and over again in our experi- 
ence. Hamlet’s unconscious was always preventing him 
from doing what his conscious self designed. Shakespeare 
was not a psychologist in the modern sense, but his intuitive 
knowledge of human character made him draw a figure in 
which we can discern many modern analogies. Hamlet has, 
indeed, had a picturesque career; and the cause of his delay 
in killing the King has been canvassed for 200 years, since a 
man called Hanmer started the inquiry in 1736. It has, 
however, been left for a modern Georgian critic to convert 
the ‘‘moody Dane’”’ into a Freudian hero. To this princi- 
ple Mr. Clutton-Brock is faithful in forming his own expla- 
nation. Some find the clue to the secret of Hamlet’s con- 
duct in the change in his manner after he has seen his father’s 
ghost for the first time. In his mental disturbance he is at 
the mercy of the chance suggestions of words. It is upon 
the nature of that disturbance of mind that the whole of the 
action depends. He is to be regarded not as a man whose 
reason has been shaken, but as one who has been so pro- 
foundly hurt that he cannot endure to look at what is in his 
mind. It is his unconscious shrinking from the pain of that 
wound which holds him back from action and makes him 
snatch at every excuse for delay, even though his conscious 
mind rages at his own indecision. 

Hamlet is an enigmatical character; he represents a prob- 
lem which is very hard to solve. In this case the explana- 
tion may be that he is not actual but ideal, a coinage of 
Shakespeare’s brain, invented by the dramatist and contain- 
ing contradictions and inconsistencies, directly we confront 
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him with human flesh and blood. But, on the other hand, 
there is the intense sympathy he creates from his very first 
entrance on the stage; we seem to understand him even in 
his wildest flights ; our heart goes out to him, to use the com- 
mon phrase. Moreover, it is not otherwise than significant 
that no actor fails in Hamlet. At all events, that is the 
current doctrine of the theatre, and the mere fact that such 
a belief prevails on the boards would apparently show that 
Hamlet is by no means an impossible, but a very personable 
hero. He may be ideal, but he is not unreal. You under- 
stand him, perhaps, better on the stage than in your study. 
Our scepticism is increased when we discover that one of the 
reasons for suspecting a political intention in Hamlet is that 
there are profound inconsistencies in the play, which cannot 
be otherwise explained. Here the naivety of Miss Win- 
stanley is very apparent; from the fact that critics have 
taken irreconcilable views of the play she concludes that the 
elements of the play itself are irreconcilable. It is true that 
a few critics have pronounced Hamlet an artistic failure, 
lacking in real dramatic unity, but they have been few, and 
they have not been the best. Neither Coleridge nor Goethe 
found any insuperable difficulties in the play; and, even 
though we may think they set Shakespeare on an inacces- 
sible pinnacle, they carry more weight than all the rest of 
the critics put together; for they had the advantage of being 
great poets. The simple explanation of the disagreement 
of the critics is that Hamlet is a masterpiece; and a master- 
piece is, almost by definition, a work from which very differ- 
ent men can derive a satisfaction which is complete and 
peculiar to themselves. 
CiaupE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 
LONDON. 
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“OpsecTIVE FREEDOM.” 


This is the title of an instructive article by Professor Prabhu 
Dute Sastri, in the April, 1921, number of THe INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF Eruics. The article brings out one of the most 
important points of Hindu Life and Ethics—namely Jibanmukit. 
As the learned writer very pertinently observes, the realisation 
of life by raising it to a non-moral plane is against “the general 
trend of Western thought” and we may add that it is quite op- 
posed to all theistic metaphysics. Consequently the conception 
of Jibanmukti is peculiarly Indian and Sankarite. 

But the exact idea of a Jibanmukti, as sought to be given by 
the writer, is not altogether unexceptionable. It betrays much 
of the popular misconceptions that so often hang around the 
monism of the Sankarites. Speaking of the state of a real Yogi 
or Jibanmukta, the writer says that the Yogi “leads a life of com- 
plete indifferentism, like that of an inert block of stone, as it 
were” (p. 304, u. 10-12). Surely, this sentence is typical of a 
certain section of critics who smell nihilism in the Suddha-advaita 
philosophy. But, as a careful consideration of the teachings of 
Sankara will show, Moksha is not really steeling and deadening 
life against the world and making it indifferent and impervious 
to all the good and bad things in it. It is really re-valuation of 
the world after the correct conception of the Universe. In our 
ignorance, as the writer himself admits, we falsely differentiate 
the unity of reality into the self and the not-self. This primitive 
ignorance puts into motion the wheel of.moral existence—an 
existence of struggle for pleasure and avoidance of pain. Thus 
life is driven forward by thirst and desire and is alternately 
lightened by the joy of success and darkened by the dejection of 
sorrow. But when knowledge or samyag-gnara dawns upon man, 
he realises the foolishness of the self in differentiating itself 
into a self and a not-self and in setting the latter as an external 
goal for the meaningless pursuit of life. He then finds himself 
full and one with the Absolute and sees nothing outside him that 
is yet to be achieved; there the moral struggle ends. He is then 
all bliss. But he is not indifferent. Only what he previously 
thought to be outside him is now within him. He works in the 
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fulness of his heart, so vdésand, which really binds man to the 
whirling eddy of individuality, leaves him for good. That a 
Jibanmukta is not to remain indifferent and inactive, but has to 
work for loka-Samgraha (world-synthesis) has been very clearly 
taught in the Geeta, particularly in slokas 20-26 of the third 
Chapter. Sankara in commenting on these and quite indepen- 
dently in his comm. on the Geeta 4.15 emphatically subscribes 
to this teaching. Again, in his introduction to the Geeta, also, 
Sankara says that an action, in which the motive of individual 
interest has been supplanted by an idea of pleasing the Lord 
(Iavara-priti) does not at all cause any bondage. So in the 
case of a Jibanmukta who has identified his self with the Absolute 
Self, action is not at all inconsistent with his freedom from 
bondage. In the Brahma-sutras also certain actions (e.g. the 
nitya-karmas) are enjoined even on the Jibanmuktas. So it 
is sufficiently clear that Jibanmukti does not at all mean in- 
differentism and far less inactivity. 

The likening of a Jibanmukta to an “inert block of stone” is 
even more inaccurate and unjustifiable. Because from the em- 
pirical standpoint (Vydvahdvik drsti) a block is inert and not- 
self (Jada and andtmaé) whereas the Jibanmukta is just the op- 
posite of that as it is consciousness itself (atmasvaripa). Neither 
does the parallelism hold good from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(para-martha drsti), from which all the universe is oné conscious- 
ness and there is no reason why a block should be selected for this 
comparison. Thus the parallelism is quite unhappy. 

It is only to be added that as the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of Sankara, i.e. pure monism, the criticism also has been 
confined to it. Misconceptions regarding moksha especially 
from this standpoint have been too long allowed to act as pleas 
for much vagrancy and inactivity in Hindu life, and it is time 
that a serious attempt be made to show that there is no warrant 
for such a view of life in the teachings of the masters whom these 
misguided people pretend to follow. 

DHIRENDRA MOHON Datta, B.A., 
Prachya-bidya-baridhi. 
Catcutta University, INpIA. 
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THE Lire AND Puitosopuy oF Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.B.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow and Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Sir Henry 
Jones, LL.D., and John Henry Muirhead, LL.D. Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co. Pp. xi, 381. Price, 25s. net. 


It is impossible to begin a review of this long-expected memorial 
of Caird without some words on the first of its two authors. It 
was the long and heroically borne illness of Sir Henry Jones which 
delayed the publication of the book. It had barely appeared 
when there came the news of his death. The two men were in 
some ways very different. In a letter of Caird’s to Jones printed 
in this volume he says: “‘Can’t you philosophise without ‘fechtin’? 
Is Donnybrook essential to the beatific vision?” and the passage 
aptly expresses their differences. But in their central inspiration, 
in their profound sense of the vital issues with which philosophy is 
concerned, in their possession of a philosophy which extended its 
application to all fields, science, art, politics and religion, and gave 
them their greatness as teachers, the men were alike. No one 
could have been better fitted than Jones to describe the nature 
and sources of Caird’s influence at Glasgow. 

The book consists of a life, of which the first part has been w:it- 
ten by Sir Henry Jones and the Oxford part by Professor Muir- 
head; some letters, which show, as nothing else could have done, 
the all-pervading wisdom of the man, and finally an appreciation 
of his philosophy. To this last Sir Henry Jones contributed the 
first chapter; the rest is the work of Professor Muirhead. 

The combination makes a fitting memorial of Caird. His life 
was outwardly uneventful, but it was one of untiring mental en- 
ergy and the influence of that life of the mind went through his 
writings, and above all through his pupils, all over the world. 
Yet just because his philosophy was based on an intense belief in 
the reality and the worth of the life of the spirit, in the rationality 
of all sides of human experience, it could be the better appreciated 
by those who could see from his life how it raised him above per- 
plexities and contradictions. He had that “simplicity which is 
so large an element in a noble nature” and a wonderful courage 
and wisdom in dealing with both academic and national politics. 
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One cannot read the account of his work at Glasgow and Balliol 
or the letters in this volume without seeing how all that he was 
bore the mark of the consistency which his thought had achieved. 
As Sir Henry Jones well says, “‘No one who knew him, either 
directly or through his books, would separate his philosophy 
from his religion or either from his practical life and personal 
character.” 

The quotation continues: ‘‘ It was no novice either in Philosophy 
or in the Art of Literature who characterised his thought as 
‘imaginative’—the thought which takes fire from its own 
movement and attains, though not in a poetic way, something 
like the effect of poetry.”” The chapter develops admirably the 
view that philosophy is essentially more akin to poetry than it is 
to science. For like Art it expresses truth by being the expression 
of a personality. ‘‘A philosophical system, like a poem, may be 
all the truer for bearing the marks of a veined humanity, and for 
being specifically the exponent of an age or the expression of a 
stage or type of civilisation.”’ 

There seem to be two kinds of things which philosophy does. 
It criticises categories. So Kant conceived its task. It examines 
the assumptions of the several branches of human enquiry and 
seeks to understand their relations with each other. In this work 
it is critical, patient, abstract, scientific. But the great philoso- 
phers have always added to their survey of these several fields 
seme attempt to ‘“‘say what it all comes to,” or, to put it in phi- 
losophical language, to express the ultimate nature of reality. 
The temptation of the philosopher, or perhaps especially of the 
philosopher’s disciples, is to think that this can be done by some 
manipulation of the formule or principles which the first kind of 
philosophical task has disentangled. Really it is, like poetry, a 
work of high imagination, and, like poetry, not the less, but the 
more illuminating for that; but the great weight of patient dis- 
ciplined thinking which philosophy has acquired in its critical 
task gives the work of the philosophic imagination a quality which 
is all its own. It is impossible to read Kant without recognising 
in him two strands of thought, one which says that we cannot 
know things in themselves because we only know phenomena, 
which are a different kind of things from things in themselves; the 
other which says that things in themselves are more rather than 
other than phenomena, from which it follows that we cannot have 
a priori knowledge of things in themselves but not that we are 
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not in contact with reality or cannot in some sense be said toknow 
it. As Caird is continually pointing out in his great work on 
Kant, the last two critiques and many passages in the first 
point beyond the negative standpoint which dominates the first. 
The faith of the practical reason is something to which (though 
Kant does so) it is very hard to deny the name of knowledge. 
The principle of the teleological judgment, though regulative, is not 
therefore just subjective. Hegelianism, especially Caird’s version 
of it, claims to be a development of this more positive strand 
in Kant’s thought. Caird put it by saying that the intelligibility 
of the whole or the unity of consciousness is implied in all judg- 
ment and is therefore a principle of the possibility of experience 
just as much as the regular Kantian categories. The Kantian 
argument that the mathematical categories are incommensurable 
with the demand of reason for totality is admitted, but it is 
claimed that there are other categories, such as are derived from 
practical and esthetic experience which are more adequate to this 
demand. Now there is a method of developing this line of argu- 
ment which does really escape the Kantian criticism: it is to insist 
that experience is found increasingly rational through and through 
when considered in all its aspects. The real inspiration of Hegel’s 
work is surely not his mere insistence that the real is the rational, 
but his detailed exposition of rationality in historical develop- 
ment and in all aspects of human experience. The dissatisfaction 
which is so often felt with Hegelianism comes from the fact that 
Hegel and his followers seem often in their reaction against Kant’s 
negative attitude towards metaphysics to have forgotten the 
truth which that attitude embodies. Instead of treating the 
principle of the rationality of the real as in Kant’s sense regulative, 
they treat it as constructive and give to formule the power which 
on their own showing belongs only to the living reason. It is 
when Hegel and his followers do this that they produce the im- 
pression that they have somehow looked up the answer at the end 
of the book and therefore stand in a position of annoying superi- 
ority to the rest of the world. When they maintain that there are 
no questions which cannot be answered, they seem sometimes to 
mean that there are no questions which they cannot answer, a 
very different matter. 

When Hegelianism acts in this way, its nature is transformed. 
Instead of founding metaphysics on ethics, it begins to found 
ethics on metaphysics. It began by saying, Let us be true to the 
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implications of Kant’s doctrine of the practical reason, and we 
shall find that it is precisely in the profoundest of our moral experi- 
ences that we shall come nearest to finding reality intelligible, it 
sometimes seems to end by offering us a “ballet of bloodless 
categories” as a guide to the moral life. 

Caird’s teaching was singularly free from this barren formalism 
and for the simple reason that moral problems and moral experi- 
ence were never likely to be neglected or explained away by him. 
As Professor Muirhead says, ‘‘It may seem surprising that though 
engaged during a long life in teaching Moral Philosophy, Caird left 
no systematic work upon Ethiecs.”’ Part of the reason was that 
moral experience was his starting point, his key by which he inter- 
preted the rest of experience. The interest of philosophy for him 
always began with the moral problem, which was produced by the 
conflict between the assumptions of science and of religion. It 
was this which made him always preoccupied with Plato or with 
Kant, the two great philosophers in whom the consciousness of 
that conflict is particularly acute., His pupils learnt from that 
that it was a moral urgency which produced great philosophy. 
Whatever else they got from Caird, they got a sense that phi- 
losophy mattered, that there were certain questions to which 
honest answers had to be found, and that something could be 
done by patient disciplined effort towards finding such answers. 
Those who know Caird only from his writings miss much of this. 
It is the peculiar value of this memorial that in its happy combina- 
tion of biography, letters and exposition it does more than any- 
thing else could have done to make clear what Caird’s teaching 
was. 

A. D. Linpsay. 

OXFORD. 


A History or Sociat Tuoucut. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
University of Southern California Press, 1922. Pp. 510. 


It may seem strange, since many American universities have 
been offering courses in the history of social thought, that a 
treatise under that title has not previously appeared. Probably, 
however, only those who have attempted it will fully realize the 
difficulty of producing such a book. It is a genuine task to select 
from the world’s literature the expressions of thought which re- 
late most directly to human relations, to classify these thoughts 
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significantly and to present them attractively. It is well known 
that some who have attempted it have been unwilling to print the 
results of their efforts. 

This book will not satisfy all critics. Historians may regard the 
title as too ambitious to be applied to a one-volume sketch. Phi- 
losophers will probably be disappointed with the selection from 
the complete systems of great thinkers of those views which are 
limited to social relations. Adherents of special schools of 
thought will not be satisfied with the emphasis given their peculiar 
doctrines. 

The reviewer is, however, of the opinion that Professor Bogar- 
dus has produced a work well adapted to the accomplishment of 
his purpose. It is intended for students and, as such, to be in- 
troductory to further reading in its field. The title of each of the 
twenty-eight chapters suggests some definite line of study. The 
first fourth of the book reviews the development of social thought 
among different peoples down to modern times. The second 
fourth presents the essentials of the social philosophy of promi- 
nent modern writers including Malthus, Comte, Marx, Spencer 
and Ward. ‘The last half of the book considers more recent 
developments of sociological theory under such titles as Anthro- 
pological Sociology, Conflict Theories in Sociology, Psycho- 
Sociological Thought, The Rise of Educational Sociology, The 
Sociology of Modern Christianity, and the Dissemination of 
Sociological Thought. 

Teachers and writers in the field of sociological theory will be 
interested in this book as a convenient means of testing their own 
summaries and characterizations of the social teachings of their 
predecessors. The student will find it a convenient source from 
which to develop the background for his special sociological 
studies. The world will be fortunate if some of those actively 
engaged in the management of human affairs will take time to 
read this clear presentation of the views of human relations 
expressed by the great thinkers of the past and present. 

G. P. Wyckorr. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue Tracic SENSE oF Lire IN MEN AND IN Peopies. By Miguel de 
Unamuno. Translated by J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A.; with an intro. 
ductory essay by Salvador de Madariaga. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1921. Pp. xxxv, 332. Price, 17s. net. 


Del Sentimento Tragico de la Vida is the best known work of Spain’s 
greatest literary figure, Senor Miguel de Unamuno, poet, critic, novelist, 
publicist and Professor of Greek at the University of Salamanca. The 
book which is widely read in Spain is characteristic of the relentlessness of 
Spanish mysticism. Its driving force is its personal cri de coeur, a sus- 
tained passion for personal iinmortality. In an early page he tells us that 
“as a youth, even as a child, I remained unmoved when shown even the 
most moving pictures of hell, for even then nothing appeared to me quite so 
horrible as nothingness itself. It was a furious hunger for being that 
possessed me, an appetite for divinity, as one of our ascetics has put it.” 
It is as heartfelt as Mzcenas’ well-known lines. The “Spanish Man” is 
defined as the “man of flesh and bones” and the immortality desired is a 
real concrete “flesh and bones” immortality. 

The sense of the futility of human existence unless crowned and summed 
up by eternal life is what Unamuno terms “the tragic sense of life” in men 
and in peoples. The last words are significant, for he insists that his own 
needs and desires are those of the race; and that he is but the spokesman of 
a wide-felt craving. He believes that the discovery of death caused men 
to postulate God, and that reason can only issue in scepticism and a critical 
attitude towards personal survival. But in this abyss, the scepticism of 
the reason encounters the despair of the heart and from this conflict is born 
a new life and the creation of the concept of God and its deliberate en- 
thronement in the mind. “So long,” says Unamuno, “as I pilgrimaged 
through the fields of reason in search of God I could not find Him, for I 
was not deluded by the idea of God, neither could I take an idea for God, 
and it was then, as I wandered among the wastes of rationalism that I told 
myself that we ought to seek no other consolation than the truth, meaning 
thereby reason, and yet for all that I was not comforted. But as I sank 

deeper and deeper into rational scepticism on the one hand, and into 
heart’s despair on the other, the hunger for God awoke within me, and the 
suffocation of spirit made me feel the want of God, and with the want of 
Him, His reality. And I wished that there might be a God, that God might 
exist. And God does not exist but rather super-exists, and He is sustaining 
our existence, existing us.” 

The translation is excellent and authoritative, for it was corrected by 
Senor Unamuno himself; it may even be regarded as an advance upon the 
original Spanish text in which the author admits, as an incorrigible Span- 
iard, to being naturally given to a kind of extemporisation and to neglect- 
fulness of a filed niceness in words. For readers of other than Spanish 
nationality the translation serves as a simplification and revision of a dif- 
ficult author. 


HuMAN NATURE AND Conpuct. By John Dewey. New York: Henry 

Holt and Co., 1922. Pp. 336. Price, $2.25. 

It is difficult to see how the author, once having gotten himself tied up 
in the behavioristic view developed in the first two parts of his book— 
dealing respectively with the place of habit and of impulse in conduct—can 
discover any solution for the main problem of the third part of the book, 
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The Place of Intelligence in Conduct. If “the primary fact is that man is 
a being who responds in action to the stimuli of the environment,” and that 
“this fact is complicated in deliberation, but certairly is not abolished,” 
“the matter of directness and indirectness concerning the way the stimulus 
is reached, not the way it operates”; then we shall be surprised indeed if 
Dewey can discover what he claims to have found, that “deliberation and 
choice are determining and stabilizing factors” and that they “weight the 
chances of an alternative in the struggle for future existence.” To say 
that intelligence “functions as an instrument” in human behavior does 
not eliminate the possibility of regarding intelligence as a refined mecha- 
nism. For deliberation may be regarded as “‘imaginative rehearsal”’ in the 
same sense that Bagehot regarded political discussion: vicariously antici- 
pating social behavior, both intellectual operations may be the resultants 
of the same situation that later will give rise also to the behavior; neither 
may effect or affect behavior any more than the modern monkey contrib- 
utes to the heritage of his sapient relative. 

Not only are the following statements difficult to reconcile with the 
mechanistic admissions in the earlier part of the book: “it is our business 
to watch the course of our action . . . to guide the tendency of our 
acts . . . to use judgment in directing what wedo . . ._ by fos- 
tering impulses and habits”; but the author is bordering dangerously near 
a faculty psychology. To avoid this, Dewey, like Hobhouse, endows 
‘every little impulse with a freedom all its own’; but the problem has not 
been clarified, it has merely been resolved to a ‘small little one.’ If evenin 
this situation “ends arise and function within action,” then “function” 
means for Dewey not “control” but “integral participation”; otherwise 
intelligence can differ in kind from impulse or habit only by becoming a 
resultant experience or a separate faculty. Purpose would thus become 
either integrated behavior or a force analogous to the transcendent religious 
beings of medieval theology. Inasmuch as the latter alternative is out of 
the question—even to discover that the ends of human action are immedi- 
ate and occasional, rather than remote or absolute, does not avoid the 
major fallacy of confusing a sublimated resultant of behavior with its 
driving foree—Dewey is confronted with the problem of showing us how 
knowledge “enables us to employ facts—as a matter of choice—in connec- 
tion with desires and aims.” For analysis and description can account for 
two of the three elements into which he resolves “freedom,” efficiency in 
action and the capacity to experience novelty, especially when freedom is 
objectified into the “possibilities open in the world, not in the will.” The 
third factor, choice, remains essentially what it has hitherto been, the name 
rather than the solution of a problem. 

The significance of this book for philosophy is that the pragmatic move- 
ment here seems practically to have exhausted itself in its struggle against 
the realistic schools. The difficulty confronting Dewey is that what to 
him remains an issue of major importance, the problem of freedom, is for 
his adversaries a subordinate problem and one in which they can very 
easily hold their own. As soon as the attention of philosophy shifts to the 
realist’s main problem, the epistemological, not only will the discussion 
become more general and intense, but the analytical fruitfulness of the 
behaviorist and pragmatic movements will then first become apparent. 
Whether this implies a de-socializing of philosophy, and whether any such 
limitation of philosophical inquiry is desirable, are matters beyond the 
scope of this review. 

C. BoE 
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INTERVENTION IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By Ellery C. Stowell. Wash- 
ington: John Byrne and Co. Pp. 558. Price, $4. 


“The purpose of this book,” says the author, “is to set forth the ocee- 
sions when a state is justified in employing force or the menace of force to 
influence the conduct of another state.” In the second chapter, which con- 
stitutes one-half the bulk of the book, the author, discussing International 
Police, states that until an organized constabulary is established, inter- 
national law must “depend mainly upon the action of the separate states 
to secure redress for their own injuries,” although there is some measure of 
co-operative vindication of the law of nations. The author proceeds then 
to define the law within this field, especially in order to enlighten public 
opinion, by which ultimately is determined the grounds of intervention. 
Violation of sovereignty, support of revolution, and self-preservation are 
among the concepts legally analyzed; while a number of questions particu- 
larly applying to the rdle of America in world affairs are definitely dis- 
cussed. The success of Political Action is discovered largely in allowing 
some degree of administrative elasticity to the several states in fulfilling 
their obligations. The author lays down the rule—“ of transcending prac- 
tical importance for the preservation of a just peace among nations”— 
“that no state shall unreasonably insist upon its rights or pursue its inter- 
ests to the detriment of the opposing rights and interests of other states.” 
Although this is regarded by Mr. Stowell himself as a distinct contribution, 
there is a surprising absence of method or sanction for making this rule 
effective, especially in a book written from the legal point of view. Many 
who desire more light on future developments will welcome even more a 
succeeding volume in which the author promises to discuss “the means or 
machinery which exists . . . to secure the enforcement of the correct 
principles” underlying international relations. 





PENOLOGY IN THE UniTep States. By Louis N. Robinson. _ Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Company, 1921. Pp. ix, 344. Price, $3. 


Ten years of experience as teacher and investigator in the field of social 
science, supplemented by three years of service as chief probation officer of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, have helped prepare Mr. Robinson 
for the writing of this book, which is certainly the most valuable now 
available in its field. 

The author has chosen to restrict his discussion to penology,—the treat- 
ment of the convicted criminal,—rather than to attempt to cover in one 
treatise the whole subject of criminology. The result is a readable volume 
of convenient size giving the most essential information about, and an 
instructive criticism of, each of the various methods and agencies of our 
penal system. Dr. Robinson is neither cynical nor visionary. His treat- 
ment of each subject is sympathetic and constructive. The fairness of his 
presentation of both merits and defects is especially noticeable in the dis- 
cussion of probation,—the latest and most promising development in penal 
practice. 

The author expresses the hope that his book may be useful to students of 
social institutions in colleges and universities, that it may facilitate the in- 
troduction into law schools of the study of punishment as it actually works 
out in practice, and that it may assist the general public to become better 
acquainted with a definite part of our social machinery so that it may par- 
ticipate more intelligently in the orderly development of society. It is 
to be hoped that a companion volume, dealing with the causes of delin- 
quency and the treatment by police and courts of those charged with 
crime, may soon appear. G. P. WyckorFr. 
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Srupres IN HuMAN Nature. By J. B. Baillie, Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy, University of Aberdeen. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1921. Pp. 
xii, 296. Price, 15s. net. 


The aspects of human nature chiefly considered in this book are those 
connected with consciousness of the individual. The problems of knowl- 
edge are given a clear exposition from the point of view of one who is 
concerned to show that the knowing process forms only a part, and not 
necessarily a predominant part, in the life of the human being. The 
introduction attempts to show that there is a want of continuity in the 
history of philosophy; but it is difficult to understand precisely what the 
author means in regard, for example, to the position of Spinoza with regard 
to Descartes or Kant with regard to Hume. When we turn to the main 
thesis as to the nature of knowledge, it is of course clear that the conscious- 
ness of objects is only a part of the whole psychic energy: but the author 
does not make very clear his position in regard to what he calls ‘‘concep- 
tion.” He says of the “conceptions of the intellect” that ‘their uni- 
versality is ultimately derivable from and is determined by the extent to 
which they reflect the single unity of the individual mind” (p. 24). The 
author does not work out this traditional idealism; but he says (p. 76): 
“The truth is not the whole of reality but a conscious realisation of a whole 
individuality.” Elsewhere he speaks of the intellect giving unity to the 
variety of experience. On this two questions arise: Are not the “unities” 
of the objective world just as objective as the varieties? and again, Is 
abstraction illegitimate because in it we take one thing at a time? To 
treat conceptions (apparently meaning “concepts” as objects is said to 
be a “revival of medieval realism”; and the author says that conceptions 
really “refer” to objects. Apparently, therefore, “object”? means for 
him the composite presentation of which the elements, taken singly, are 
not objective. But perhaps he does not mean anything so definite, but 
only that life is one process including many psychic energies of which know- 
ing is one, and that is true enough. C. D. Burns. 

LONDON. 


Tue PsycHoLtocy oF Society. By Morris Ginsberg, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1921. Pp. xvi, 174. Price, 6s. net. 


Social Psychology has advanced far enough to have its main conclusions 
stated in a summary form. Mr. Ginsberg has, therefore, performed a 
task which is useful scientifically in putting together in one small volume 
the significant doctrines of different schools. It is useful also to the 
general reader, who nowadays must be abreast of the advances in psychol- 
ogy which have recently occurred. At certain stages in the history of 
every science it is necessary to make an assessment of results and, if 
possible, a synthesis of conclusions and their proofs. Social psychology, 
as Mr. Ginsberg shows, has reached such a stage. The short introduction 
to the volume under review gives a very valuable summary of the growth 
of the science which, in a sense, is an explanation of the position taken by 
the author himself. We are then plunged into the theory of instincts, 
with which McDougall’s name is associated; but the anti-intellectualism, 
recently current, is then corrected in a following chapter. The Group 
Mind is accepted as a working hypothesis, but not in the meaning it some- 
times bears as a superior reality different from the minds of the members 
of a group. 

We are then given a clear and illuminating discussion of the conception 
of a General Will, and the book ends with analysis of such current ideas as 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 1. 8 
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those of racial characteristics, the crowd and public opinion. The aim of 
the author is successfully achieved and the book should be of great use to 
students in economics and political science as well as to historians. But 
the situation of the science of social psychology which is revealed in this 
book is interesting. The doctrines and conclusions of the science are still 
strangely personal. They are attached to the names of McDougall, 
Hobhouse, Tarde and others. It may, of course, be necessary in a book 
which is a summary to bring into prominence the additional literature of 
the subject; but probably the reason for these references to individual 
investigators lies deeper. Social psychology indeed has hardly advanced 
beyond the stage at which “schools” dispute about “doctrines.” The 
evidence is accumulating; but it has not been classified in such a way as to 
meet with general agreement: and in some cases the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the scientist peep through the impersonal manner of his statements. 
For example, Mr. Ginsberg gently suggests that McDougall suffers as a 
scientist from “general political assumptions and predilections” (p. 164). 
Certainly McDougall’s view of the British Parliament is amusingly simple- 
minded: and it is to be suspected that the conclusions of many other social 
psychologists are vitiated by the operation of some of those instincts and 
emotions which they are attempting to study objectively. 
C. D. Burns. 
LoNnpDoNn. 


THe PxriLtosopHy oF HuMANISM AND’ OTHER SuBseEcts. By Viscount 
Haldane. London: John Murray, 1922. Pp. xiv, 302. Price, 12s. net. 


The title of this book may prove misleading. The term “humanism” 
in philosophy is now generally associated with the name of Dr. Schiller, 
who has used it to describe a modified form of Pragmatism. To that Lord 
Haldane makes no reference. He means by Humanism, in its philosophi- 
cal reference, little more than what is commonly called Idealism. Prob- 
ably he avoids the latter term on account of its misleading associations, 
and also because he is not so much concerned with the foundations of phi- 
losophy as with its general applications to human life and thought. The 
book is further characterised as a companion volume to “The Reign of 
Relativity,” which is an attempt to expound the views of Einstein in the 
light of Hegelianism. The present work may be regarded as a continuation 
of that process of interpretation in a less systematic form and with less 
definite reference either to Einstein or Hegel. The first three chapters con- 
tain a general statement of the philosophical position which is summed up 
in the saying that ‘“ Reality is indissolubly one with knowledge, but is 
neither a construction by merely abstract thinking, on the one hand, nor, 
on the other hand, has it meaning or existence apart from the setting which 
thought gives to the particularism implied in all knowledge.”’ Chapters 
IV, V, and VI, are concerned with Mathematical Physics, Chapters VII 
and VIII with Biology and Psychology, and the concluding chapter con- 
tains some discussion of Mr. Russell’s “ Analysis of Mind.” Most of this 
has but little bearing on Ethics. Perhaps one of the most interesting parts 
for readers of this JouRNAL is the account which is given in Chapter III 
of the new Humanistic movement in the German Universities. ‘‘ The pur- 
pose of the movement,” he says, “is nominally the establishment of a 
Humanistic Faculty. But in this connection ‘faculty’ does not mean a 
separate faculty of humanistic studies. With the existing distribution of 
subjects in the universities of Germany it is not sought to interfere. The 
real object is to bring these subjects into organic relation to one another, 
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and exhibit university teaching not as a collection of fragments isolated 
from one another, but as the outcome of standpoints all of which have their 
places within the entirety of knowledge. Thus classics and pure science 
are to become no longer ignorant of each other, or of what each signifies. 
This is to be accomplished by systematic work, in which the professors and 
students are to co-operate. . . . Philosophy is to be made aware of 
science and science of philosophy, and the atmosphere of literature is to 
be made available for both. . . . It is hoped that the movement will 
penetrate through University-trained teachers, with their outlook thus 
enlarged, to the new ‘People’s High Schools’ which form a fresh feature 
appearing in German educational life since the war.’ 

This whole movement seems to be one of the most hopeful methods of 
making the world “safe for democracy,” and, through that, safe for moral 


progress. 
J. S. MAcKENZIE. 


LONDON. 


THE New Ipeauism. By MaySinclair. London: Macmillan & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xiv, 333. Price, 14s. net. 


This book may be regarded as a continuation of the well-known “ De- 
fence of Idealism” by the same author, and it is characterised by the same 
happy combination of lightness of touch, with patient and penetrating 
criticism, as that which was shown in the previous work. Like the latter, 
it is on the whole rather more concerned with the New Realism than with 
the New Idealism, the whole of the first half and parts of the second being 
occupied with critical comments on the writings of Alexander, Whitehead, 
Broad and Laird; just as the earlier book was mainly concerned with the 
works of Russell, Moore and several American writers (who also are not 
wholly neglected in the present book). The second half, however, is of a 
more constructive character, and it is chiefly here that she makes a distinct 
advance upon her previous work, in which we were, perhaps, rather too 
suddenly led into a kind of Oriental mysticism. She continues to be an 
earnest and enthusiastic supporter of Idealism; but she appears to have 
become somewhat more cautious and critical. Her general contention is 
that Idealism must take full account of the work of the Neo-Realists— 
especially the great constructive work of Professor Alexander, whom she is 
inclined to regard—perhaps rightly—as the ablest of living philosophers. 
Her closing words may be quoted as indicating the general conclusion to 
which she is led with regard to the ultimate significance of an idealistic 
interpretation of the Cosmos: “It is not enough for God to know the 
Universe; He has to will it before it can be. It is only for God, the Self 
immanent in the Universe and transcending it, that being and knowing are 
the same and this only because God’s willing is itself part of his knowing 

. Human progress may be conceived as part of the manifestation. 
And ultimate reality is not something far off and outside us. Nothing can 
separate ourselves from God’s Self, our being from his being. Only our 
minds and wills are not always there with us. Yet even they have not to 
wait for some state of impossible perfection. Every finding of new truth, 
every creation of new beauty; every victory of goodness, every flash of 
spiritual insight and thrill of spiritual passion, is, while it lasts, a commun- 
ion here and now with God.” It is to be hope d that, having now dealt 
pretty thoroughly and very sympathetically with the New Realists, she 
will proceed to explain more fully the way in which she conceives ‘that 
Idealism will have to be reconstructed. In doing this, I believe she would 
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be considerably helped by taking account of the view of the work of Imagi- 
nation set forth in Mr. Fawcett’s book on “Divine Imagining.” Even 
without rendering this additional service, however, she must be recognised 
as having made two most interesting contributions to recent philosophical 
literature. Her new book is provided with a good index; but there are 
some strange mistakes in the references to the authors—the most remark- 
able being A. C. Bradley instead of F. H. Bradley. 
J. S. Mackenzir, 
LonpDoN. 


INCENTIVES IN THE NEW INDUSTRIALORDER. ByJ.A.Hobson. London: 
Leonard Parsons, 1922. Pp. 207. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


This book should be read in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Hobson’s Prob- 
lems of a New World (reviewed in the JouRNAL, October 1921) in which he 
sketches the industrial evolution to which he believes we are progressing, 
and forsees an extension of nationalisation of certain fundamental indus- 
tries, such as coal mining, railways, electricity, insurance and banking, 
It was common talk during the war that industry was in England practi- 
cally socialised, and that complete nationalisation in times of peace would 
be but a slight and not subversive step. The existing clumsy and inade- 
quate system, the old order, has obvious defects in intelligent direction. 
By adopting known methods the output of English iron and steel works 
could be increased from 50 to 100 per cent; and the lack of expert knowledge 
and enlightened direction on the part of directors of railways and colliery 
concerns has been dragged into the light by Commissions. As a system, 
what Mr. Hobson terms ‘‘ competitive profiteering”’ began to show signs of 
breaking up in 1896, when workers’ wages lagged behind the rising profits 
and prices. The solution of socialisation brings in its train defects that 
the war has also exposed, such as bureaucracy, but this, according to Mr. 
Hobson, would be minimised by representative self-government. With 
the advent of the new order of self-government in industry, certain changes 
should be effected in the incentives which induce men to work. Mr. Hob- 
son’s solution is the cutting off of high and unearned incomes, for he be- 
lieves that special workers are overpaid, and these reductions would 
diminish the risk in business and tend to stabilise conditions. As in all of 
Mr. Hobson’s books, his impartial and penetrating analysis and knowledge 
of our social and economic system, and his awareness of the complexity of 
the problems involved call for full consideration of his message. + 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF LaBor. By B.E. Lowe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. xliii, 439. 


An historical summary of the four phases of action contributing to inter- 
national labor legislation introduces this book. The Socialist movement is 
regarded as more potent in this respect than the Trade-Union movement; 
by far the larger credit, however, is given social reformers and their activi- 
ties in behalf of Sunday laws, social insurance, and the amelioration of 
occupational diseases and unemployment. Intergovernmental action, 
especially the Bern conventions, is more elaborately treated in Part II, 
International Labor Legislation. 

Part I treats of the Movement for International Labor Legislation. 
That “there was no international law of labor” until 1914, resulted from 
choosing the first horn of the dilemma: “Fail to protect labor and ulti- 
mately ruin industry, protect labor and lose industrial prestige.” The 
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choice resulted from the feeling that the “deluge” could be postponed at 
least to the next generation. The problem is that of our own federal pro- 
tection of labor writ large; unfortunately America has little to offer as 
precedent in regard to the essentials: vital statistics, precise labor law, and 
efficient inspection. 

The latter half of the book is given over to invaluable appendices, in- 
cluding items of Labor Law Internationally Adopted, and Labor Resolu- 
tions Internationally Subscribed. A voluminous Bibliography is followed 
by a supplement, The International Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations. 


Tae SHANTUNG QuEsTION. By Ge-Zay Wood. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1922. Pp. 372. Price, $5. 


Mr. Wood, a member of the Chinese delegation to the Washington Con- 
ference, has written a number of other books which form the context for 
this particular problem. After several chapters of historical introduction, 
there follows a discussion of the Shantung Question at the Versailles Peace 
Conference. Here America, especially Woodrow Wilson, is held account- 
able for the treatment of China: “In order to secure Japan’s adherence toa 
League of Nations Mr. Wilson had thought it necessary to accept asolu- 
tion that was insisted on by Japan.” The English delegates are absolved, 
because ‘‘the sense of honor and obligation was fostered at the sacrifice of 
international justice and morality.” The issue between China and Japan 
boiled down tc the economic interests involved, especially the railway and 
mining concessions in Shantung. The Washington Conference gave China 
another opportunity of presenting her case; only, however, after she had 
given up her historical arguments and accepted ‘the position of a suppli- 
cant, that of trying to get back from Japan as much as possible, after grant- 
ng that everything in Shantung was lost to her.”’” Happily, however, not 
only was the agreement there made “favorably received at home”’ so far as 
China was concerned, but the terms are “much better than hoped for” 
even as outlined in the tentative draft presented at Versailles. The book 
is lucid and exhaustive. Mr. Wood at times, however, loses his judicial 
poise by drawing inferences of a controversial nature; a better effect could 
have been gained by giving the reader’s judgment an opportunity to react 
to the facts. The American public is fortunate in having this additional 
evidence for understanding the problems of the Pacific and the Orient. 


THe MetapuysicaAL THEORY OF THE State. By Professor L. T. Hob- 
house, LL.D. London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1922. 


This interesting work, which has already attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, is probably the most trenchant criticism of the Hegelian theory of the 
State that has yet appeared. Even those who attach a high value to 
Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie, Green’s Lectures on Political Obligation, and 
Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State may profit by Professor Hob- 
house’s comments and enjoy some of the points that he makes. Taken in 
conjunction with his books on The Rational Good and The Elements of 
Social Justice, which have already been noticed in this JouRNAL, it will en- 
able readers to gain a pretty thorough insight into the ethical, social and 
political opinions of the author, who is now generally recognised as one of 
the foremost writers on these subjects. 

It is perhaps not unfair to add, however, that he appears to be a good 
deal stronger in criticism than in systematic construction. 

Lonpon. J. S. MAcKENZIE. 
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Divine IMAGINING: an essay on the First Principles of Philosophy. By 
Douglas Faweett. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. xxviii, 
249. 


This book has no very direct bearing upon Ethics; but it may be com- 
mended to the attention of our readers, especially those who are already 
acquainted with the previous writings of its author. It contains a shorter 
statement of the general view set forth in his book on The World as Imagi- 
nation. His contention is that Imagination yields a more secure basis for 
an idealistic philosophy than Reason, Feeling or Intuition. The theory 
that he develops bears a considerable resemblance to that of Advaita 
Vedantism, with the substitution of Imagination for Maya. This change 
has some ethical importance; for it is certainly easier to connect moral 
purpose with Imagination than with the Oriental ideas of Maya or Avidya, 

Mr. Fawcett supports his thesis with a great deal of vigour, and his 
speculations can hardly fail to have a great fascination for any one whose 
heart is in the highlands of metaphysical adventure. 

J.S. MackEnzig, 

LonpDon. 


Tue Law IN Business Prosiems. By Lincoln Frederick Schaub and 
Nathan Isaacs. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 821. 


A product of the authors’ experience in the teaching of commercial law 
in collegiate schools of business, differing in point of view and methods 
from most books in this subject. This book aims, by the case system, to 
give some understanding of the legal rules governing the more familiar 
business transactions and relations, especially with reference to Contracts. 
Its principal concern is to show the legal system in its relation to the prob- 
lems and policies of business organization and administration. It is a 
study of the part played by the law in the “anatomy of business.” In- 
tended for mature readers whose chief interest lies in business, whether or 
not they have any special knowledge of law. 


THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM. By Israel Zangwill. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1921. Pp. 368. Price, $3.00. 


“Christianity, gud its ethic of love and pity and self-sacrifice, is at bot- 
tom a question of psychology: it is the evolution of the human spirit to a 
plane as much transcending the natural man’s as the species homo tran- 
scends the animal.” So Zangwill writes in “The Voice of Jerusalem,” and 


adds that “the Jews . . . reached this phase of evolution centuries 
before the rest of the world.” The rest of the world has in the main not 
reached it at all: “Inthe recent war . . . the Berserker psychology 


has been the dominating influence.” 

With the memory of the war still vivid and the hatred and reaction 
which it engendered only too manifest, few can dissent from Zangwill’s 
conclusion that the Jews are more Christian than the Christians and that 
the hope of the world, if there is any such, is in the voice of Jerusalem, the 
age-long hope and vision of Judaism of a world united in a true federation 
of brotherhood and acknowledging a common God. Zangwill does not 
assert that all the prophets of the millennium have been Jews; he pays 
tribute to General Smuts and other idealists. But he is proud of his race 
and of their devotion to an ideal through two thousand years of persecu- 
tion. 

The book is a collection of essays and papers printed in magazines over & 
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period of years. A good deal of space is devoted to the Zionist movement 
upon which Zangwill holds sensible opinions. 

Only one nation in our time has endured so much as the Jew. Zangwill 
concludes his book thus: “One people is suffering more. That people, 
whose ancient realm held the legendary Eden, has now for a hiding place 
the pit of Hell. I bow before this higher majesty of sorrow. I take the 


crown of thorns from Israel’s head and I place it upon Armenia’s.” i“ 
C. H. G. 
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also of the many requests from abroad for gifts of current journals— 
requests which the several reviews have often met, but which as a whole 
their resources do not allow them to satisfy. Finally, it was felt that this 
was a form of international co-operation which all could approve. 

The Association appropriated two hundred dollars—one third of its 
balance— for this purpose. In the discussion of the motion, the hope was 
also expressed that additional gifts of money or books might be received 
from individuals. The management of the fund was entrusted to the 
Committee on International Co-operation, which met immediately and 
appointed Professors Woodbridge and Cohen a Sub-Committee to take 
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the forwarding and distribution, without charge, of whatever we may be 
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to answer concerning the suitableness of any list suggested for donation. 
Checks may be drawn, and books forwarded, to Professor Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 








